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THE SEMANTICS OF LINGUISTIC SCIENCE 


Synopsis 


Any new attempt at synthesis in linguistics must consider the origins of our 
theories and terminology. That necessitates the application of the technique of 
semantics, both historical and descriptive, to the language used about language. To 
begin with, such terms as speech and language must be examined. Speech as the 
expression of language and personality. Semantic links with the biological and 
social sciences. Outline of a new approach in phonetics and phonology involving a 
rectification of terms and technique. 


On the first page of the first article in the first number of this 

nternational review, Professor Reichling made a summary general 
:atement which all linguists must recognize as a fair description of 
the situation in general linguistics. The study of linguistics “has 
renewed itself. It has looked back on a past of often a thousand years 
and more; and, retaining and bringing to full development the many 
good things, has incorporated these old things and many new ones 
in a new attempt at synthesis.“ The purpose of my comment is to 
supplement what I conceive to be his general intention by adding a 
little emphasis and an amendment which will serve to introduce the 
subject of the present article. bie fee 

First the emphasis: it is all to the good that we should look back 
on a couple of thousand years of linguistics 1) without fear of being 
turned into pillars of salt. The German comparativists had so har- 
nessed and blinkered Western European linguistics in the nineteenth 
century that nothing earlier could have much interest for linguistic 
science. The hold and prestige was such that I once heard it said a 
certain distinguished scholar gave his lifetime to prove that a French- 
man could be as great a master-philologist as a German. 

To dismiss two thousand years of linguistic study in Asia as well 
as in Europe as negligible except in so far as it contributed to com- 
parative grammar is just plain stupid. The semantics of “grammar 
in English takes us back to Aelfric, which, as they say in “1066 and 
all that“, is “a good thing“. 2) 





1) See my Tongues of Men, Watts and Co. 1937, pp. 59-83. 
2) See my English School of Phonetics, Transactions of the Philological Society, 
1946, pp. 97—126 and “What is a Letter?” by David Abercrombie. (Lingua I, 4.) 
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Second, the amendment: ‘the many good things‘ old and new ha 
not yet been truly ‘incorporated‘ in anything that deserves the nam« 
of synthesis. The words ‘system‘, ‘systematic’, and other cognate: 
have been much used, but what is really needed in our. preser 
situation is the systematic study of the ‘languages‘ of linguistics from 
the semantic point of view. With a view especially to the enrichment 
of our science by the contributions of Asians and Africans, it is 
desirable that watch be kept so that an international technical language 
may be developed in English for the use of linguists all over the world. 
In this semantic watch and ward journals such as Lingua should 
be of great value. 

Let it be borne in mind that language is often not very apt when 


used about itself, even in technical linguistic studies. If we pause to: 


consider the stylistics of the language of the common sensual life, 
we can be sure it will not serve as the language for linguistic science. 


The technical language for the systematic statement of the facts of. 


language, cannot, any more than for mathematics, be the language 
of everyday common sense. Professor Hjelmslev, fully realizing this, 
has endeavoured to frame a sort of linguistic calculus which might 
serve the linguistic sciences in the way mathematics has served the 
physical sciences. Even if the attempt be considered unsuccessful, it 
has not been sufficiently understood that the work of Professor 


Hjelmslev in general. linguistics has been in the direction of our 


emancipation from the handicap of the common sense idiom and 


‘self-explanatory’ nomenclature in half a dozen languages, and from. 


the limitations of the technique of comparative grammar. However 
much we may disagree with it or dislike it, the terminology is 
necessitated by a system of thought, which is more than can be said 
of a certain type of work which adds little to knowledge, bristles with 
neoligisms and. brings nothing but discredit on what some people 
misrepresent as modern linguistics. It sometimes seems as though 
such people have to elaborate a jargon either to convince their com- 
petitors they have something important to say, or to start a dis- 
cussion in which the jargon is bound to be operative, probably both. 
I have, from time to time, been asked by colleagues to suggest what 
they call “a suitable term“ for use in teaching or in articles. When 
it appears that we are using similar logical or scientific syntax, using 
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°“la similar approach applying a similar system of thought, I can often 
* help. When we are not, the “new term“ can only be a nuisance to 


‘everybody and especially to me. 


Questions of terminology inevitably arise when new systems of 
thought are to be applied to the handling of material or events. The 
whole conceptual framework, the whole syntax of thought and words 
should hold together systematically. I have in my possession an in- 
teresting letter addressed to Sir George Grierson (of the Linguistic 
Survey of India) by Sir Richard Temple in November 1907, on the 
subject of new theories and terminology. Writing 4 propos of his 
“Theory of Universal Grammar, as applied to savage languages“, 


he says: 


“The question of terminology in my ‘Theory’ resolves itself 
thus: — is it a smaller strain on the brain to put new definitions 
on to old words or have new words? I thought the latter was 
the best, but if the former is the best, it is all one to me. Of 
course to a man immersed in a set terminology a new one is a 
trouble — but for the learner at large it may be best to discard 
what is old and give him something new for new notions. At 
any rate you avoid confusion in teaching by so doing.“ 


It must now be quite clear to all linguists that-there is a new awa- 
reness everywhere of the powers and problems of speech and language. 
In England the word ‘emergency’ is still a familiar word, and most of 
us realize that a period of emergency is also a period of emergence. 
There are signs of a revival of learning in this country, not least 
in languages and linguistics, and the awareness I have referred 
to inevitably leads to a realization of the narrow limitations of nine- 
teenth century comparative grammar, however good that may be in 
itself, and an eagerness to develop linguistic science so that it may 
get to grips with its subject matter, which is a good deal wider than 
historical phonology and etymology. For some the awareness of our 
need has gone much further. There are those who feel that in grammar 
especially there is a distinct danger that the more technically historical 
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it becomes, the less philological 3) its outlook, the less it can contain 
of the full: humanism of speech and language. In other words, the 
more comparative and more historical it becomes, the less linguistic 
it is. We must therefore welcome new systems of linguistic thought 
with their terminology as contibutions to the semantics of linguistic 
science. They may be regarded as radical criticism, if nothing more, 
of the language we linguists use about language. 


What I am emphasizing is not the need for a mere reform of ter- 
minology or a dabbling in agreed nomenclature when there is no 
agreed doctrine, but the necessity for turning the technique of seman- 
tics, 4) historical and descriptive, on to our own technical terms and 
the conceptual framework and systems of ideas within which they 
function or have functioned in our statements of fact and of theory. 

With such views in mind, most of us in the school of linguistics 
in London are increasingly aware of the problems of vocabulary and 
syntax in technical statements. We are experimenting with notation, 
tabulation and the use of diagrams and other technical and even 
mechanical aids. 5) Though we are prepared for the development. of 
linguistics as a group of sciences, we are anxious not lose sight of 
man. We wish to avoid that kind of linguistics which appears to 
leave out as much of man and personality as possible. 

Speech, both oral and written, is the outcome, not of the individual 
as Sweet used to insist, but of personality and language. Compara- 
tive linguistics has been limited in its scope and its dimensions. Per- 
sonality and language are “multi-dimensional“ and though it is dif- 
ficult to imagine a mathematical system adequate for the solution of 





3) In the classical sense. The semantic study of the English use of the terms 
philology, comparative philology, classical philology, English philology, phonetics, 
phonology, historical grammar, linguistics, general linguistics in comparison with 
similar terms in French and German will show there are not many equations. It is 
amusing to note that the fourth and concluding meaning Dr. Johnson gives to 
humanity is philology, grammatical studies. 

4) See my Technique of Semantics, Trans. Phil. Soc. 1935, p. 72. 

5) See J. R. Firth, The Structure of the Chinese Monosyllable in a Hunanese 
Dialect (Changsha), BSOS, Vol. VIII, Part 4, 1937; N. C. Scott, The Monosyllable in 
Szechuanese, BSOAS, Vol. XII, Part 1, 1947; J. Carnochan, A Study in the Phono- 
logy of an Igbo Speaker, BSOAS, Vol. XII, Part 2, 1948; and Eugenie Henderson, 
Notes on the Syllable Structure of Lushai, BSOAS, Barnett Number, 1948. 
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the problems before us, something may be gained by applying the 
principles of mathematical philosophy. 

The coupling of language and personality necessitates a re-examin- 
ation of those two words. For his first entry of the word person, 
Dr. Johnson uses a citation from Locke. “A person is a thinking 
intelligent being that has reason and reflection and can consider 
itself as itself, the same thinking thing in different times and places.“ 
In defining personality he again quotes Locke: “This personality 
extends itself beyond present existence to what is past, only by con- 
sciousness whereby it imputes to itself past actions just upon the 
same ground that it does the present.“ It is quite obvious if we 
accept even this most general notion of personality, language must 
be considered with it. Language, like personality, is a binder of 
time, of the past and future in “the present“. On the one hand 
there is habit, custom, tradition, and on the other innovation, cre- 
ation. Every time you speak, you create anew and what you create 
is a function of your language and of your personality. From that 
activity you may make abstraction of the constituents of the context, 
and consider them in their mutual relations. In the process of speaking 
there is pattern and structure actively maintained by the body which 
is itself an organized structure maintaining the pattern of life. 

At this point we must secure the foundations by reference to the 
physical basis of personality and of language. We may summarise 
the genesis of personality and language under the two general terms 
nature and nurture, nature being biological endowment and heredity, 
and nurture the learning or educative process during which the bio- 
logical individual is progressively incorporated into his social organi- 
zation, learns his languages, and acquires personality. You weave 
nurture into nature and language and personality partake of both and 
are the expression of both. 

In support of this basis for a semantic re-consideration of such terms 
as language, a given language, an author's language, speech, a speech 
event or speech item, | would refer the reader to the general views 
of our physiologists, neurologists and anatomists, especially Sherring- 
ton. Professor J. Z. Young in his inaugural lecture *) as professor 





6) “Patterns of Substance amd Activity in the Nervous System”, February 28th 
1946, London. Lewis & Co. Ltd., 1946, 
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of anatomy in University College London emphasized “this con- 
tinuously maintained pattern of activity which is life’ rather than the 
reflex hypothesis to which the sophisticated more often turn. Through 
all the active changes we call metabolism, the central fact is “the 
maintenance of the general pattern of the system“, the power of 
self-maintenance of a dynamic pattern. Regarding the pattern of 
activity within the central nervous system, Professor Young remarks 
“we are only just beginning to know anything about it,“ and to explain 
the absence of any reference to psychology he adds “because any 
attempt to include it involves great difficulties in the present primit- 
ive state of our language.“ 

The kind of humanism with which general linguistics is most 
advantageously linked places more emphasis on our activities, drives, 
needs, desires and on the tendencies of the body, than on mechanism 
and reflexes. 

The linguistic sciences will find a sure semantic basis in alliance 
with concepts such as these on the biological side, and the develop- 
ment of proper semantic relationships with the other sciences of 
man is now vital. Linguists and sociologists have to deal with systems, 
but systems very different from physical systems. Personal systems 
and social systems 7) are actively maintained (with adaptation and 
change) in the bodily behaviour of men. Most of the older definitions 
(and de Saussure’s must fall in this category) need overhauling in 
the light of contemporary science. We need to know a good deal 
more of the action of the body from within and especially of the 
nervous and endocrine systems. But from what we already know, 
it is clear that we must expect human knowledge to be a function 
of that action. Language and personality are built into the body which 
is constantly taking part in activities directed to the conservation of 
the pattern of life. We must expect therefore that linguistic science 
will also find it necessary to postulate the maintenance of linguistic 
patterns and systems (including adaptation and change) within which 
there is order, structure and function. Such systems are maintained 
by activity, and in activity they are to be studied. It is on these grounds 
that linguistics must be systemic. On these grounds the phonetic 





7) Analogous views in sociology are expressed in Znaniecki’s The Method of 
Sociology 1934 and Social Actions 1936. 
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and also the systematic phonological study of one person at a time 
is not only scientifically justified, but in fact inevitable.§) The persons 
studied may of course be regarded as types. In emphasizing the 
personal as well as the systemic and typic character of descriptive 
linguistics, there is no implied neglect of the sociological approach 
and synthesis. 

A great deal of abstract sociology is of doubtful value to the linguist 
because of the sociological neglect of persons consequently of 
language also. Not so however Malinowski, who gave us an 
ethnographer’s theory of -language. He was a close student of 
persons and people. In his preface to Coral Gardens and their Magic, 
he pays handsome tribute to the Trobriand personalities who helped 
in the study of themselves, and especially to Bagido’u. 9) He made a 
thorough study of Bagido’u, the leading garden magician, in action. 

We may now suggest the systematic use of the expressions 
language, a language, the language, languages, a speech event, a 
speech item, the speech event, speech events, speech. 1°) 

a) Language is a natural tendency to use our physical endowment 

to make meaningful sounds, gestures, signns and symbols. 

b) This tendency maintains systematic activity which we describe 
in grammars, dictionaries and other works of linguistic science. 
There is a vast field of research in the general study of language. 

c) When we study any given language, we intend to refer to a 
specific language system or systems, actively maintained by 
persons carrying and conveying the system or systems. 





8) Firth, Scott, Carnochan, Henderson — op. cit. supra. 
9) B. Malinowski: Coral Gardens and Their Magic, London 1934, Preface, Vol. I, 
pp. x-xi. : 


10) Dr. Johnson’s entries under language are interesting, and relevant. 


I. Human Speech. 
“We may define language, if we consider it more materially, to be letters, 


forming and producing words and sentences; but if we consider it according 
to the design thereof, then language is apt signs for communication of thoughts.” 
(Holder, 1669) 


II. The tongue of one nation as distinct from others. 


“O! ‘good my lord, no Latin; 
I am not such a truant since my coming, 


As not to know the language I have liv’d in.” (Shakespeare) 
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d) The comparative study of language systems is a vast field 
already highly developed historically in Indo-European languages, 
but only just beginning in descriptive linguistics. In this field, 
which involves the direct study of persons in action, lies the 
most promising future development of the linguistic sciences. 

e) A speech occurrence or an utterance may be oral or written and 
is considered as taking place in a context of situation. 

A speech event in a context of situation is therefore a technical 
abstraction from utterances and occurrences. A speech event 
may be sub-divided into speech items. 

f) Such “events“ are expressions of the language system from 
which they arise and to which they are referred. 

g) Speech consists in myriads of such events in their contexts, 
derived from a universe of human sounds in action, and vast 
masses of inkspotted paper. 

I would point out that the somewhat analogous notions previously 
coupled with the French words langage, langue, and parole in the 
work of de Saussure under the influence of Durckheimian sociology, 
are not a satisfactory philosophical basis for the techniques of linguistic 
analysis I have in mind. They do not accord with the philosophy or 
general theory of language here put forward. Moreover, in em- 
phasizing the systemic nature of language, I do not propose an a 
priori system of general categories by means of which the facts of all 
languages may be stated. Various systems are to be found in speech 
activity and when stated must adequately account for such activity. 
Science should not impose systems on languages, it should look for 
systems in speech activity, and, having found them, state the facts 
in a suitable language. 

The basic or most elementary systems are probably phonological 
systems. The descriptions of pronunciation in phonetic terms at the 
phonetic level only, do not form part of a given language system, 
since the categories of phonetics are inter-lingual, “international. 
Technically speaking, “a phonetic system“ is a contradiction in terms, 
unless it be thought that a system of notation such as that of the 





III. Style, manner of expression. 
“Though his language should not be refined, 
It must not be obscure and impudent.” (Roscommon) 
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International Phonetic Association, purporting to represent all the 
typical language sounds of man, is a “linguistic system. Have 
contemporary theories of Indo-European phonology reached a similar 
stage? That is, do they constitute a system for a language, or type 
of language, or for hundreds of languages? There is nothing new 
in the question. “Indo-European“ is not a language, any more than 
the I.P.A. alphabet is the alphabet of a language. 

Semantic reconsideration of the categories of descriptive phonetics 
will be forced by the demands of descriptive linguistics, as we have 
already proved in the development of a school of linguistics in London 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies. Phonetics as an 
academic discipline has never been more highly valued than at present 
when research in many Oriental and African languages begins anew 
on the formidable task of finding and stating the language systems 
expressed in the speech of our Asian and African colleagues. We 
must begin with utterance. So that phonetics is not mainly regarded 
as the science of pronunciation for European learners, but rather as 
a group of techniques for the study of utterance with a view to 
systemic analysis, the statement of linguistic facts, and eventually 
to the establishing of valid texts. The application of the results in the 
teaching of pronunciation is clearly indicated, but is not the semantic 
basis of present day phonetics. Similar trends are observable in other 
countries, especially in America. 11) 

There would appear to be a need for a semantic reconsideration 
of the categories employed in the description of articulation, especially 
for the purposes of phonological tabulation and statement. Though 
phonetics and phonology are on different scientific levels, they must 
work in harness and their findings should prove congruent in descript- 
ive linguistics. It is manifestly advantageous for the phonologist to 
be a competent phonetician. It is also desirable that the requirements 
of phonological analysis should be considered in any semantic recon- 
sideration of phonetics. 

The word phoneme 12) appears in both disciplines. The derivatives 





11) See my article, The Word “Phoneme”, in Le Maitre Phonétique, No. 46, 
Avril—Juin, 1934. Also, Technique of Semantics, pp. 55—67 and footnote. There is 
a good deal of literature awating semantic examination on this subject. 

12) See Sweet, Primer of Phonetics, p. 15 and p. 40. 
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phonemic and phonemics, much used in America though not in 
England, are not phonetic terms. A good deal of “rectification of 
terms“ is necessary in these cases. 

The clear recognition of the two different systems of discourse 
in phonetics and phonology enables us to employ the terms consonant 
and vowel to much better purpose in both these related systems of 
thought. While we may find it necessary in general phonetics to 
distinguish and classify phones as consonant or vowel sounds on 
general phonetic grounds, we cannot employ these on the same 
terms in the language of phonological statement. What are called 
“the vowels“ and “the consonants“ of a particular phonological system 
in a particular language must be determined ad hoc for that particular 
language, and it might well be that a phonological unit phonetically 
described as having the qualities of “a vowel“ would have to appear 
in the consonant system, and vice versa. In the phonological analysis 
of the word, syllable structure is basic, and for a “syllabic sound“ 
we might use the term sonant. Thus in phonology sonant and con- 
sonant would be kept distinct from vowel sounds and consonant 
sounds in phonetics. 

From this point of view it will be seen that a good deal of semantic 
re-consideration is required at the phonetic level. The cardinalization 
of vowels and consonants was first suggested by Sweet, 13) and 
Daniel Jones has developed a practical method of describing and 
classifying vowel sounds by using a system of cardinals. For con- 
sonant and semi-vowel sounds we still rely in the main on the 
traditions of the roman alphabet. From the phonological point of 
view, the elements or constituents of a particular language system 
are comparatively simple, however complicated they may be in com- 
binations. The mechanism of utterance studied by phonetics with 
phonological statements in view is not as complicated as some tran- 
scriptionists make it appear. The instrumental study of utterance, 
especially by palatography, 1%) suggests a new approach in the 
description and classification of articulations with the ultimate pur- 
poses of phonology in mind. The study of the phonological structure 





13) See my Word Palatograms and Articulation in the Barnett Number of the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1948, in which a tentative 
“cardinalization” of consonant articulations is submitted for consideration. 
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of words in a particular language must be based on the findings of 
phonetics. 

The phonological analysis of the word must take into account the 
syllabic structure, and that involves the recognition of the constituents 
of the syllable itself. These constituents are sonants and consonants, 
and may be termed phonematic constituents of the syllable and of 
the word also. 

Syllables as constituents of words can be said to have features 
such as stress, quantity, nasalization, aspiration, tone and a number 
of other attributes. These may be termed prosodic features, or just 
simply prosodies. Such prosodies may be coupled with sonants, con- 
sonants, syllables, words, pieces, or sentences, and whole sentences. 
When coupled with consonants they may be termed modifications. 

Phonological analysis on the above lines recognizes phonematic 
and prosodic constituents 15) in the structure of the syllable, the word 
and groups of words called pieces. Phonetics provides the necessary 
techniques for the description, classification and notation of the phones, 
and other elements of speech, and it is an advantage to employ a 
particular fount of type throughout for such notation, to distinguish 
it from the orthography if there is one, and from the systematic 
notation or systematic transcription, which should also have its own 
fount. The most suitable one perhaps is italic. 

The linearity of our written language and the separate letters, 
words and sentences into which our lines of print are divided still 
cause a good deal of confused thinking due to the hypostatization of 
the symbols and their successive arrangement. The separateness of 
what some scholars call a phone or an allophone, and even the 
“separateness“* of the word, must be very carefully scrutinized. In 
synthesis a good deal of the “separateness“ disappears. What I term 
separateness in linearity is produced by abstraction in the analysis of 
utterance. Great care, however, is necessary in delimiting and identify- 
ing the isolates which are to be regarded as linear, and the most 
meticulous phonetic observation is required to decide whether or not 
they are to be regarded phonologically as “successive“ or “serial“.15) 





15) This subject is treated in an article entitled Sounds and Prosodies, to appear 
in Trans. Phil. Soc. of Great Britain. 
16) cf. Technique of Semantics, pp. 57—8. 
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The attempts which have been made to prove a one-to-one parallel 
relation between the segments of oscillograms and kymograms and 
the letters of a transcription on the phoneme principle have not been 
convincing. “It must not be taken that the division of a tracing — 
which are divisions in time — will correspond point for point with 
the letters of the systematic transcription placed beneath them; the 
letters are certainly not divisions in time. 1°) 

An utterance happens in time. The stream of speech with all its 
items integrated unrolls itself so to.speak on the time track of occurences. 
But the systemic abstractions which we isolate in language 
systems are not limited by the time track dimensions of the utterances 
from which they are taken. The statement of the systems when we 
talk or write about them have their own time track, since they are 
also speech events. The reflexive character of linguistics in which 
language is turned back upon itself is one of our major problems and 
the reason for the present article on the semantics of linguistics. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, J. R. FIRTH. 
University of London, W.C.I. 





16) See Carnochan: A Study of the Phonology of an Igbo Speaker, p. 426. 

















SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF PITCH VARIATIONS 
IN JAPANESE 


Summary 


An investigation of sentence intonation of Japanese on the basis of Kymograph 
records of the speech of two subjects who speak the Tokyo dialect demonstrates 
that the highest pitched segments of the syllables show a high degree of regularity: 
two-thirds of 343 syllables in conversational speech show either the same pitch in 
successive syllables or regular shifts of 17 vibrations per second or integral multiples 
of 17 vibrations, 70 per cent being shifts of 17 or of 34 vibrations per second. This 
suggests that these two figures represent a standard range of pitch (accentual) 
variation, the latter between low and high pitched syllables, and the former between low 
and mid or mid and high pitched syllables, within the range of voice of the two 
subjects. 


This paper reports the results of a study whose purpose was to 
determine whether any regular variations in tonal accent distinguish- 
ing the low, mid, and high pitches in the language of two subjects 
who speak the Tokyo dialect. It is, accordingly, not directly concerned 
with the traditionally accepted rules of tonal accent, for these are 
based upon the pronunciation of words in isolation. 

Both subjects are natives of Tokyo. The material consists of brief 
conversational sentences, like the following: 

A. Konnichiwa. Ikaga desu ka? (Good day. How are you?) 

B. Arigato(o) gozaimasu. Okagesama de genki desu. (Thank 

you, I am fine. And you? 

A. Arigato(o) gozaimasu. Aikawarazu genki desu. Kanai wa 
sukoshi kaze o hikimashita ga mo(o) naorimashita. (Thank 
you, I am fine as usual. My wife caught a slight cold, but 
she is nearly well). 

B. Sa(a), shitsurei itashimasho(o). Sayonara. (Well, I must 
be going. Good bye.) 

The material comprises 343 syllables. The conclusions were reached 
by means of data obtained from kymograph records. Throughout this 
paper we follow general usage in regard to the two terms “pitch* 
and “frequency“, using the word “‘pitch“ to refer to acoustic effects 
and "frequency to refer to the number of air vibrations. 

In endeavoring to correlate the pitch accent as acoustically per- 
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ceived with its physical basis, three lines of study were pursued, in 
the expectation that this basis would be found in one or more of them. 
Comparison was made: 

1. Of the difference between the average pitches of successive 

syllables; 

2. Of the difference between the highest note of each syllable and 

the highest note of the following syllable; 

3. Of the shifts in pitch that take place at the juncture of syllables. 

Our first step was to calculate the average pitch of each syllable. 
The average pitch of the first syllable in each sentence was then 
compared with the average pitch of the second, that of the second 
with the average pitch of the third, and so on, thus making it possible 
to plot a tonal curve for each sentence. We then determined the 
relative frequency of occurrence of three types of pitch: (1) falling 
pitch, in which the pitch falls from one syllable to the next; (2) rising 
pitch, in which the pitch rises from one syllable to the next; (3) level 
pitch, in which the pitch remains unchanged through two or more 
successive syllables. The percentages of frequency of occurrence 
were: falling pitch, 65 per cent; rising pitch, 33 per cent; level pitch, 
2 per cent. These percentages show twice as many falling pitches as 
rising pitches, and this fact corresponds roughly to the acoustic im- 
pression. But the comparison of average pitches did not show any 
regular, standard differences in tonal variation between the low, mid, 
and high pitches of successive syllables. Furthermore, it showed that 
only 2 per cent of the syllables have level pitch, whereas the ear 
recognizes a large number of such syllables. These results justify 
the conclusion that the characteristics of Japanese sentence intonation 
are not determined by the average pitches of syllables. 

The second step consisted of a comparison of the highest note in 
each syllable with the highest note in the following syllable, and so 
on throughout each sentence. The following procedure was followed 
to determine which note was the highest in each syllable. The voiced 
portions of each syllable were divided into segments of 0.03 sec. 
each, since this is the smallest segment the average pitch of which 
can be calculated with a high degree of accuracy. (In some instances 
only 0.02 sec. remained at the end of a syllable). By “highest note“ 
above mentioned is meant that segment which shows the highest 
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average pitch in each syllable. The results here are more significant. 
It became apparent at once that the proportion of rising, falling, and 
level pitches corresponded to the acoustic impression of the sentence 
intonation. Again the total number of falling pitches was nearly twice 
the number of rising ones; the number of level pitches was 84. The 
corresponding percentages are: falling pitch, 48 per cent; rising pitch, 
27 per cent; and level pitch, 24 per cent. As would be expected, the 
percentages of falling pitches and rising pitches correspond roughly 
to those obtained in the first study. Especially significant in this 
second study is the fact that the proportion of level-pitch transitions 
between syllables (24 per cent) agrees with the aural impression. 
This is in sharp contrast with the frequency, only 2 per cent, obtained 
on the basis of the average syllable pitch. 

We may now consider whether any regular, standard differences 
in frequency are discoverable in the numerical differences in air 
vibration marking the shifts in pitch between the highest notes of each 
pair of syllables. A tabulation of such numerical differences reveals 
that of the 343 syllables considered 239 show either level junctures 
or shifts of 17 vibrations or of multiples of 17 vibrations, that is, 34, 
51, and so on. Furthermore 17 and its first multiple, 34, constitute 
nearly 70 per cent of the 239 instances. The speech of one of the 
subjects, whose pronunciation is more regular, shows a still more 
striking regularity, namely, 80 per cent of levels and of shifts of 17 
or its multiples; this leaves a scattering of junctures that amount to 
only one fifth of the entire number. When we examine these last 
junctures, we find that the great majority of them contain the vowels 
u and i, which are often omitted entirely in pronunciation and which 
commonly tend to be faintly pronounced and therefore to be pro- 
nounced at lower pitches. Other exceptions are explained by the 
fact that the semivowels n, m, and r, all of which in Japanese approxi- 
mate vowels in pronunciation, merge in some instances with a pre- 
ceding or a following vowel in both pronunciation and acoustic effect. 
These cases are difficult to interpret, because it is frequently im- 
possible, owing to overlapping muscular movements of the speech 
organs involved, to distinguish in kymograph or any other instru- 
mental records where the semivowel ends or the vowel begins, and 
whether two syllables are involved or three. 
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If we turn back now to the recurring shifts of 17 vibrations and of 
its multiples, 34, and so on, the thought immediately suggests itself 
that 17 vibrations may represent the difference between the high and 
the mid or between the low and the mid tones, and that 34 vibrations, 
being twice as great, may represent the difference in frequency 
between low and high. Traditionally the shift from high to mid as 
well as the shift from mid to low has been stated to average slightly 
more than the interval between two musical notes, and the difference 
between low and high twice that amount. The conversational voice 
of one of our subjects ranged through 150 (one instance of 133) to 
235 vibrations (mid baritone range), the other through 183 (one 
instance of 150) to 315 vibrations (upper baritone range). Within 
this range of the musical scale the difference in frequency between 
two successive notes varies from 16 to 32 vibrations, the average (if 
one is justified in using the average difference as a measure of the 
difference of Japanese pitch) is 22 vibrations. Perhaps this may be 
considered slightly more than one musical note. Close agreement 
between our findings and the traditional rule is not to be expected, 
since we are dealing with the accent of connected discourse, whereas 
the traditional view is based upon the pronunciation of individual 
words. It would be interesting to learn whether a bass voice would 
show standard shifts in frequency materially less than 17 and 34. 

Why do these characteristic shifts not appear in the first phase 
of our study? Evidently the characteristic high notes which distinguish 
the intervals of pitch accent, are submerged in the average frequency 
of the syllable, and therefore no standard difference can be deduced 
from the comparison of average frequency. 

The third step in this study dealt with the juncture of syllables. 
During the utterance of any two successive sounds, the movements 
of the speech organs productive of any one sound ordinarily overlap 
those of the next succeeding sound. Thus it is not possible to mark 
with precision the limits of syllables. Accordingly in this study the 
phrase “juncture of the two syllables“ is taken as a transitional 
period of 0.06 sec. including the last 300th of a second of one syllable 
and the beginning 300th of a second of the next following syllable. 
Since the average length of the syllable in our material is about 0.15 
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sec., this period of transition is about 1/, the total length of the two 
syllables. 

The data of this last comparison confirm the findings of the second 
in two particulars: (1) 17 vibrations and its multiples (34, etc.) 
reappear as standard shifts between the low, mid, and high tones in 
75 per cent of all our cases; (2) the proportion of falling pitch to 
rising pitch is practically identical in the second and third phases 
of our study, being 64 per cent to 36 per cent in one and 70 per cent 
to 30 per cent in the other. This means that the falling pitches are 
about twice as many as the rising ones. This is explained by the fact 
that in Japanese the fall from high to low goes through one or more 
syllables of middle pitch instead of falling abruptly from high pitch 
to low pitch. | 

In view of all the above facts, we feel justified in concluding that 

frequencies of approximately 17 and 34 vibrations per second 
represent quite closely the acoustically prominent tone shifts from 
syllable to syllable in the Tokyo dialect of our subjects. Although 
this study is based upon the pronunciation of only two subjects, the 
writer's experience leads her to believe that their sentence intonation 
- represents fairly closely the pronunciation of the women who speak 
the Tokyo dialect. 


University of Michigan, HIDE HELEN SHOHARA 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








MODERN STYLISTICS 


Summary 


The author has tried to unite the analysis of stylistics and the analysis of the 
object aimed at by stylistics by dealing with a few problems which reveal themselves 
as such in the existing stylistic literature. After a short typification of this literature, 
especially in its contrast with traditional rhetoric, various opinions. about the sort of 
style — particularly about the styles of periods, the literary genres and the style of 
poetry and that of prose — are discussed. The author shows what is problematical 
in all these aspects. A solution of these problems is impossible, if they have not been 
sharply outlined beforehand. 


I. STYLE AND STYLE-CLASS 


In however many respects works about style may differ from the 
old works about rhetoric, they agree with them in one respect: “they 
abound in the world“ as we may say with Locke (An Essay con- 
cerning human Understanding. Book III, ch. X, p. 34). It is well- 
known that Locke mentions the abundance of works about rhetoric 
with resentment. This resentment would no doubt have been greater 
if he could have known that, about 260 years later, people would still 
busy themselves, at least as intensively with what he sees as ‘an abuse 
of words and of language‘. 

Whoever sees something else in literary and aesthetic linguistic 
use, and wants to be informed about the way in which in a certain 
period this linguistic use is investigated scientifically, will find his task 
easier with respect to the works about rhetoric, than with respect 
to the works about style of the 20th century. For the former show 
so little difference that each may be taken as typical for the whole 
group. Many of the latter, however, have an individual character, 
so that the idea ‘modern stylistics‘ is vaguer than the idea ‘ancient 
rhetoric’. Moreover, science has not become simpler in the course of 
the years. 

It takes months to master fully one single work about one single 
stylistic subject, as e.g. Pongs’ book about the metaphor, and to 
examine it critically on all points. Therefore no one can rightly 
assert that he has fully mastered the whole of modern stylistics. 

Fortunately exhaustive knowledge of this kind is not indispensable 
if one wants to give a concise review of this science. Undoubtedly 
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what Pongs says about the mythic-magical metaphor, Spitzer about 
paronomasia, Kramer about the prismatic style, Clark about prose- 
rhythm in English, Michels about the baroque-style in Shakespeare, 
Graf about parallelism in the Song of Roland, Spoerri about the 
normative human type, Petersen about plastic rest, etc., etc., all 
belongs to modern stylistics. No one will expect that all these terms 
and opinions will be discussed in a general typification of this 
science. (A simple summary of all the studies worth consideration 
would require much more’ paper than can be allowed for an article 
in a periodical!) One might say that much of this can no more be 
discussed in this typification than Mr. A’s fingerprint in an anthro- 
pology. But one must be careful with statements of this kind. The 
smallest detail may be of the greatest importance for the general 
theory. And, ultimately, starting from the rather abstract structure 
of the idea ‘stylistics’, it must be possible to arrive again at the 
special studies, and at the concrete terms and opinions in some way 
or another. 

As always in such cases, the idea in question will not only be 
dependént on the material, but also on the one who builds up the 
idea. However much he may strive after objectiveness, it is impossible 
that his own view of the phenomenon ‘style’ and the problems 
connected with it should not interfere somewhere in a _ formative 
way. This view already decides what he will include or not include 
in his material. Perhaps he wil not class under stylistics everything 
that is expressly announced as such, and he will certainly include 
more than that. 

If every description of the opinions of others about a certain phe- 
nomenon is, as it were, at the same time an involuntary contribution 
to the knowledge of the phenomenon itself, one can also consciously 
aim in one’s description at giving a contribution of this kind, which 
again influences this description. In the following discussion we shall 
try to unite the analysis of stylistics and the description of its object 
in a definite way, namely by placing a few problems in the centre. 
A certain configuration of problems is no doubt characteristic of a 
science in some phase of its development; they are to be found in 
the material (the scientific works) in various forms. 

1. The problem is consciously put as a problem by one or more 
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students of the science in question, and they conclude that at this 
moment it cannot be solved. 

2. The problem is revealed in the polemic between two or more 
‘schools’, each of which is of opinion that the problem no longer 
exists, because it has found the solution of it. 

3. There is no polemic, but the problem is revealed to him who 
discovers that essentially the same questions are not dealt with in 
the same way. It then appears mostly that the general theory is 
unable to give a decisive answer in concrete cases. 

When we survey the literature to be considered as a whole, then 
a separation becomes obvious between theoretical and practical 
stylistics. Here a marked difference appears, compared which ancient 
rhetoric. The latter was practically exclusively theory — and a theory 
at that which hardly developed any more, but which had become 
petrefied into tradition. It seems as if one no longer directed one’s 
attention to the reality to be described, and developed ideas to 
master this reality scientifically, but as if one again and again 
defined terms which in some way were there, and illustrated them 
with some stereotyped examples. With these terms practically 
nothing was done any more. There is a direct relation between this 
and the whole scientific habitus. The latter was mainly analytic, 
atomistic. Pregnantly we can formulate this as follows. If one described 
something, then this was (at best) an element of ‘style’, not of ‘a 
style’. Unconnected sentences or parts of sentences were taken 
from various texts to serve as material for illustration for some 
stilisticum or other. It was not thought necessary to consider and 
examine a passage, a poem or a Story as a stylistic whole. In other 
words: the stilisticum remained a style-element, did not become 
a style-feature or style-moment. Consequently it lacked all the 
characteristics it might have as part of a whole. This had its conse- 
quences again for its subdivision into classes: this was founded on 
logical and grammatical, seldom on stylistic criteria. Thus e.g. were 
mentioned as kinds of the metaphor: transfer of the name of the genus 
to the species or of the species to the genus, or from living to lifeless 
or from lifeless to living. An idea ‘mythic-magical metaphor’ was 
impossible in this sort of conception. 

In modern stylistics, which is much more ‘synthetical’, we do find 
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this distinction. By the side of studies about style, imagery, rhythm, 
there are studies about the style, the imagery, the rhythm of a special 
work, a special author, or of a special literary period. The two groups 
may also be contrasted as general and special studies. There is, 
however, no objection to saying that in the latter the general ideas 
developed theoretically are applied in the description of concrete 
cases. A special study of this kind is of course impossible without a 
general theory, this theory often precedes, but is also often not 
explained. In the latter case it reveals itself all the same. If e.g. a man 
writes a study about the baroque-style in Shakespeare this implies 
that he accepts the idea ‘time-style’ (or ‘style-class’ or ‘style-period’), 
that therefore he has taken sides in a controversy we are going to 
discuss presently. 

Theoreticai reflection may be directed towards the idea ‘style’ in 
general, or towards the style-elenients, in which a certain view of 
the former has its influence on the view of the latter and conversely. 
Thus Pongs’ discussion of the metaphor proceeds naturally from his 
conception of ‘style’ as an expression of a conception of the world, 
a philosophy of life. Yet ‘style’ and ‘style-element’ have their own 
problems. This also holds good for each of the style-elements 
separately, compare e.g. rhythm, metaphor, syntactical phenomena of 
tension. In the last decades the study of some has grown into a 
separate branch of science. There are scholars who call themselves 
‘rhythmologists’ and in view of the hundreds of studies (general and 
special), devoted to the metaphor in the 20th century, there is every 
reason to speak of ‘metaphorology’. 

Te idea ‘style’ has not been handed to us in its literature as one 
idea, but on the contrary as a number of ideas, differing from each 
other in various respects. In one of these differences a very funda- 
mental problem is revealed. If the term ‘philosophy of style’ (Herbert 
Spencer) has any sense, it is in connection with considerations having 
this problem as their subject. We mean the problem of ‘reality’, with 
which that of ‘abstraction’ is directly connected. 

‘Style’ is assigned to a language, to a period, to an author, to a 
work of art or to part of it (e.g. to a sentence). 

In the first case not the style-values of aesthetical linguistic use 
are examined, but those of the ordinary colloquial speech of a certain 
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language (e.g. French, Dutch). Then one comes to the identification 
of linguistics and stylistics, in which lexicology and syntax are also 
included. For words (synonyms) and syntactical constructions often 
have a stylistic value with respect to each other (synonyms) and 
sometimes also in themselves (e.g. onomatopoeia). Languages are 
sometimes compared from a stylistic point of view, in which one 
starts from the idea, that the character of a people finds expression 
in its language. We give only one single example. 

What the Dutch call a ‘still life’ the French call a ‘nature morte’. 
Here two different attitudes towards the same pictorial object are 
revealed. From this the — rather bold! — conclusion is drawn that 
the French, in contrast with the Dutch, are an essentially unpictorial 
people. Though this first case in a certain sense forms a contrast 
with all others — ‘language’ as opposed to personal, mainly literary, 
linguistic use — there is no controversy here. Those who investigate 
periodstyles or individual styles, by no means reject the stylistic 
examination of a language as a whole. But there is a controversy 
with respect to hte idea ‘period-style’. 

While there are innumerable studies about period-styles, several 
scholars are of opinion that there is no such thing as a period-style, 
that no (stylistic) reality answers to this word, that it is nothing 
but an abstraction. The resistance against division into periods and 
rubrics of every kind is still growing, also among the workers in the 
field of general cultural history. However respectable a record the 
cultural historical terms may have, they no longer inspire them with 
awe, To them they are nothing but fictions, which may have some 
use, but harbour much more danger if one does not assume a sceptical 
attitude towards them and handle them with the utmost caution. Here 
also the linguistic-critical reflection on the science studied gains more 
and more ground. However, this reflection has far fewer consequences 
than one would expect, because the terms rejected in principle cannot 
be replaced by others to which this criticism does not apply. All 
attacks on ideas like ‘renascence’ and ‘romanticism’ cannot prevent 
the fact that one constantly recurs to them in cultural-historical 
treatises. In this connection it is instructive, what Huizinga does in 
his ‘Geschonden Wereld’ (Damaged World). After criticizing certain 
terms exhaustively, he takes them up again as with a tired gesture. 
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The question has more than one facet. Often we have to do with 
nothing else than the universalis-problem, with the struggle between 
realism and nominalism. This becomes evident especially with regard 
to the idea ‘period-style‘ or ‘literary period‘. If one only considers the 
concrete work of art as a concrete sample of style, a stylistical reality, 
then one can see in all terms for classification of style — and then 
it is of no importance whether they are specially restricted to a 
definite period or not — nothing but flatus vocis. This is the 
‘nominalistic’ opinion. The ‘realistic’ opinion finds expression in the 
overlarge number of studies about style-classifications and style- 
periods. The answer to the question, what must be called (not ‘style‘, 
but) ‘a style‘, thus appears here to be dependent on a certain attitude 
with respect to the idea ‘reality’: one is either of the opinion or not, 
that a term, in which complexes of similar characteristics are collected 
into a unit, mentions no reality and that, in the idea of the same 
name, there is a deviation from reality. 

It goes without saying that in the first case the well-known 
identification of the history of literature and the history of style is 
impossible. ‘Style’ is no such thing as an organism that develops, 
that has a history. One is a victim of a dangerous metaphorism if 
one holds the opposite opinion. As is well-known, a similar opinion 
also exists in linguistics: then word-combinations like ‘la vie des mots’, 
‘language is a living organism’ are rejected. (Compare pronouncements 
of Bréal, Jespersen, Oertel, Ammann, Vossler). 

Somewhere between these two opinions there is a third (that of 
Croce and his school). It accepts the style-periods and the style- 
classifications for artists of a lower rank, for the epigoni; not, however, 
for the truly great personalities. The style of a Dante, a Shakespeare, 
a Goethe, a Shelley cannot be described as a modification of some 
class of style, cannot be explained from the character of the period 
in which they lived, and only in these cases does style, as the expres- 
sion of a personalitiy, reach its full development. Though also here 
the reality to be described is seen in a style-individuum, this opi- 
nion is not based so much on a nominalistic conception of ‘reality’ 
as on a certain definition of style, which makes every individual at 
the same time into a class. 

One need neither be a nominalist, however, nor accept Croce’s 
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distinction as a principle, to be aware of the risk one runs by 
directing one’s attention mainly to the classifications of style. This 
may lead to typifications and categories of every kind. Sometimes a 
difference in style is reduced to a difference in philosophy of life, 
which may have its influence on the treatment of separate stilistica 
(see above). Sometimes it may lead to a difference in emotional type 
or in character. Most successful seem to us formations of categories 
like those of the Dutch stylist W. Kramer (Inleiding tot de stilis- 


tische interpretatie van literaire kunst [Introduction to the stilistical 


interpretation of literary art] (Groningen — Batavia, 1947)). Each 
category has a polar contrast lying in the same plane. This, however, 
is not the principal thing, the principal thing is that the terms used for 


defining these classifications (e.g. ‘stylistic ~ realistic’, ‘terse - verbose’, 


‘placid ~ moved’, ‘diaphanous ~ prismatic’, ‘grafic ~ suggestive’) are 
indeed stylistic terms and do not primarily refer to characteristics 
of world-philosophy or human types. Still the danger to which we 
referred above, is not smaller than is the case with other typifica- 
tions. In all these cases the style of a concrete work of art is described 
only by means of the characteristics by which it is distinguished from 
works of art belonging to a different class, but its individual charac- 
teristics, by which it is distinguished also from similar works, are 
forced into the background in this way. 

In a way we have then returned to what was done in ancient 
rhetoric. Instead of sentences for illustration of stilistica, one now 
guotes passages for illustration of classes of style. 

So one can accept the terms denoting classes of style as referring 
to a reality, to areal characteristic (a group of real characteristics) 
of a number of works of art, without, however, losing sight of the 
fact that in the last instance our purpose is the description of the 
work of art in its individual stylistical characteristics, and that for 
this purpose the significations of the classes of style are important, 
but by no means adequate. 

However interesting the controversy described above may be, it 
is not typical of stylistics, in essence it is philosophical. It makes its 
appearance in many sciences, and it does not look as if the question 
will ever be solved. 

Now there is among the classes of style a group of three which has 
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occasioned a polemic on another level. We refer to the so-called literary 
genres: lyric, epic, drama, which are understood as classes of 
style (lyrical, epical, dramatic style). Also in connection with these, 
the two opinions exist, which we have briefly called the nominalistic 
and the realistic. Here, however, the nominalists adduce another argu- 
ment. They prove that every literary work of art shows lyrical, epical 
and dramatic characteristics, so that no classification can be based on 
these characteristics. ‘Lyricism’ e.g. is nothing but an abstraction, and 
yet there are people who undertake to write its history. It is, they say, 
as if one demonstrated the evolutions in a biological work, separately 
and independently of each other, of the ear, the big toe and the little 
finger of the homo sapiens. 1) 

Many of their opponents admit the presence of the three features or. 
moments (German: ‘Momente’) in every literary work of art: They 
adduce, however, that in innumerable cases one of the three ‘moments’ 
preponderate sufficiently clearly to allow of its typification by means 
of it. Moreover, the three terms refer to ‘ideal types’ and no typology 
(German: “T'ypologie’) may be rejected because the pure types are 
not found in empirical reality. There is no human being whose cha-~ 
racter can find its place on the point of intersection of the three edges 
of the ‘cube of Heymans’. This does not alter the fact that this kind 
of charactereological system may serve for the scientific control of 
a complicated reality, and finally: whoever has recognized the three 
‘moments’ in any work of art has admitted by this that the terms refer 
to something essential in the work of art, and therefore are by no 
means without sense. 

Besides this question, about which the controversy in the pro- 
fessional papers is still going on — we mention here the names of 
Croce, Gundolf and de Haan on one side, of Petersen, Viétor and 
Staiger on the other — there is another, about which there is practi- 
cally no polemic, but which yet reveals itself in an analysis of the 
views about the literary genres in its problematical character. Essen- 
tially it is the same as we have mentioned above, when referring to 





1) This comparison in J. C. de Haan: Beginselen der Aesthetica en der Poétiek 
(= Primer of aesthetics and poetics) (Scientia. Handboek voor Wetenschap, Kunst 
en Godsdienst, Utrecht, without year, Part I, p. 299). 
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other classifications: in establishing the literary genres as classes of 
style, one leaves the field of linguistic works of art and lands, with 
a trio of human types or modes of existence — here the influence 
of existentialism is great — in philosophical anthropology. One 
overrates the explanatory power of these categories — lying, as they 
do, outside what is literary — for the formal (e.g. the metrical) charac- 
teristics, which the works of art, recognized as typical for a certain 
genre, possess. One comes to see e.g. a lyrical poem exclusively as 
an expression of a mode of existence (sometimes as a complex of 
modes of existence, in which the lyrical element preponderates con- 
siderably). At most, it is pointed out, that it is here a matter of 
expression in language, which exactly for this reason — for is not 
an essential characteristic of language its ‘intentionality’ (German: 
‘Intentionalitat’) — remains inadequate. Thus the lyrical poem 
threatens to become a failure as a form of expression. The question 
is justified whether it is not better to start from the point that it is 
a matter of classification of linguistic works of art, so that the 
disagreeable part of a spoil-sport need not necessarily be allotted 
to language. 

Moreover: if the lyrical poem is an expression of a mode of 
existence, then it is more than only an expression of this in language, 
then it is especially an aesthetical expression in language. However, 
if one formulates in this way, one is a victim of the notorious ‘theory 
of double expression’. For this formulation implies that it is possible 
to say exactly the same thing, to give expression to exactly the same 
thought, in two ways, namely in an aesthetical, and a non-aesthetical 
way. (lf one rejects this theory, one cannot but come to the conclusion 
that what finds expression in a literary work of art must be something 
else, or at any rate something more than a mode of Being. 

These are a few of the problems which either in the polemic or 
only in an analysis of the views on the literary genres as classes of 
style become apparent. However, there are more. This appears when 
we compare this classification with that of Kramer and others. 

In the first place these classifications are based on polar contrasts. 
Secondly they do not form a system of a higher order, Not a single 
attempt is made to reduce them to one pair of contrasts. It is pointed 
out that other groupings are possible too, and that different groupings 
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repeatedly intercross, Thirdly, repeated fresh, independent exami- 
nations of the concrete work of art lead here to new terms. 

The literary genres on the other hand form a trio. ‘Lyric, epic, 
drama’ are old terms everybody accepts and uses, simply because 
they already exist. Apparently it is considered self-evident that they 
refer to phenomena which now must be described scientifically. Every- 
body does so in his own way. It is assumed a priori that the three 
ideas form a system, and must be placed in the order: lyrical, epical, 
dramatic. For this purpose they are forced into the Hegelian scheme: 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis (Spoerri), or the first and the third are 
placed either at the beginning or at the end of a continuum and the 
second in between as a phase with a structure of its own in the same 
continuum, by which the system becomes more or less comparable to 
a spectrum (Staiger). In both cases an attempt at systematization 
for the sake of systematization is evident. An a-prioristic logical 
architectonism leads to overstraining, cleavage and inadequacy of 
the ideas. 

Of course these remarks require an extensive explanation, a critical 
discussion of the literature on this subject. This we will not give here, 
because otherwise in this naturally short typification of the problems 
of modern stylistics, too much attention would be given to one detail 
at the cost of others.2) We only want to put the question: is it not 
possible, that one day, the terms ‘lyric’, ‘epic’, ‘dramatic’ should 
disappear from the theoretical study of literature and from stylistics, 
or, at any rate, might not all attempts be given up at classifying them 
in one closed system. We are prompted to ask this, because, first, 
all attempts made so far have failed for the reasons mentioned above, 
and, secondly, because already so often, terms and classifications — 
some already with a tradition of millennia — have disappeared from 
the theory of the literary work of art, however unthinkable this might 
have appeared to the many people who have employed them. 

Two other classes of style, also understood as a system, and subject 
to vehement discussion, are poetry and prose. Here, however, things 
are quite different. We are here outside the controversy ‘nomina- 


2) What we mention here briefly we have fully expounded in an article: The 
theory of the literary genres. Inspired by Staiger’s “Grundbegriffe der Poetik”. 
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lists-realists’, and outside the question of the sense of typologies, of 
which no pure representatives are found in reality. Here the question 
is, what must be taken as belonging to the style of a certain work 
of art and what not, what has and what has not a stylistic function 
there? 

The question is somewhat more complicated than would appear 
from this formulation. Different cases occur here, namely: 

I. Sometimes it is a matter of form-elements, the existence of 
which no one doubts, but whether they have something to do with 
style — i.e. in the first instance: whether contents of any order 
answer to them — is a matter about which opinions differ. 

II. Sometimes it concerns form-elements, only brought to light 
by a scientific analysis by means of the statistic method. The question 
crops up then, whether they are still linguistically and stylistically 
relevant, whether an investigation of this kind has not carried us 
outside the work of art. 

III. Sometimes, lastly, it concerns form-elements observed in 
ordinary usage (the spoken sentences). Then there appears to be 
uncertainty about the question, whether, or in how far, they are also 
present in the work of art — in ‘the work of art itself’, of which the 
document is the symbolization — and may be valued as stylistica. 
This uncertainty is now and then revealed in a polemic, more often, 
however, in the fact, that matters, to all appearances the same, are 
treated differently, that therefore one proceeds inconsistently, at least 
omits to state on what the difference in treatment is based. 

The work of art — however one wants to define it — is taken 
as a reality. This reality appears to have extremely vague limits here 
and there. This vagueness is shared by the other real property, which 
one finds in the work of art as a quality of complicated structure and 
which one wants to describe: the style (compare II and III); the latter, 
however, still has a set of problems of its own. (see I) 

In the first case then, we have to deal with works of art, which 
a prima vista distinguish themselves from others by definite formal 
characteristics. He who sees in these characteristics at the same time 
stilistica, understands thereby these works of art as representatives 
of a certain class of style. Hence this case forms a transition between 
style-class and form-element and shares the problems of both. Not 
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the only, but certainly the most important example of this case is 
‘poetry. The discussion about this is far from being closed. It is 
impossible for two opinions to be contrasted more sharply than here, 
and this contrast is rooted deeply in the problematics of stylistics, 
general literary science, and aesthetics. 

When one sees in poetry portrayal of emotions, one defines this 
idea on principle according to the contents. It is deemed quite irrele- 
vant whether this. portrayal is executed in verse. What is called 
‘prose’ after the form, may therefore just as well be ‘poetry’. In this 
train of thoughts ‘prose’ is: expression of thoughts.*) In defense 
of this opinion one refers to two facts: 1. in verse there exist products 
that are ‘prosaic’, that have nothing to do with art and portrayal of 
emotion, and 2. it is absolutely impossible to mention the feelings, 
which, should the opposite opinion be acceptable, would. have to 
find expression especially in verse and in verse only: all feelings 
brought to expression in verse are also met with in formal prose. 
In addition, one might point out, that one does not at all come in 
conflict with ordinary usage in which with ‘poetic’ and ‘prosaic’, not 
formal characteristics, but characteristics of contents are referred to. 

Are prose and poetry in this way understood as classes of style? 
Undoubtedly, provided that one does not omit to point out, how 
the portrayal of emotion reveals itself formally in linguistic use. 
Naturally this cannot be the form-principle (the verse), on which 
others base their idea ‘poetry’. 

Rhythm especially is mentioned as a formal characteristic of the 
poetry typified after the contents. This does not take us much 
farther, if the idea ‘rhythm’ is not properly developed. It is sufficiently 
known, how many difficulties this entails, and that also here a 
generally accepted truth has not yet sprung from the clash of opinions. 
Whereas some people write circumstancial studies about prose-rhythm 
(‘prose’ is meant here in the formal sense), others reject this com-~- 
pound as senseless, and think that only verse can have rhythm. This 
controversy is limited to the formal element; it remains outside the 
idea ‘style’. That yet it may be connected with it appears here. He 
who both defines poetry as portrayal of emotion, and thinks that it 





3) We will not go into the other contrast, originated by Croce, ‘poetry—literature’. 
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can be recognized from the rhythm, must accept the existence of 
prose-rhythm (in the above sense). He must also, if there appear 
to be differences between prose-rhythm and verse-rhythm, think 
these differences irrelevant stylistically and aesthetically. However 
this may be: as soon as one has pointed out formal characteristics, 
by which the portrayal of emotion distinguishes itself from other 
linguistic utterances, one has understood the poetry, typified according 
to the contents, and the prose, typified according to the contents, as 
classes of style. 

He who holds certain formal characteristics to be constitutive and 
writes a handbook of versification need not deal with the idea ‘style’ 
at all. That, however, also when starting from a formal definition, 
style-classes have been seen in poetry and prose appears most clearly 
from the terms ‘poetic’ and prose style. Now it is certainly not 
sufficient simply to call them style, as happens but too often. It must 
be pointed out with what difference as regards the contents the 
difference between poetic and prose style is accompanied. That the 
‘formalists’ omit to do this is just one of the arguments their oppo- 
nents adduce in support of their opinion. That they still speak of 
‘style’ here is founded, if not on a clear insight into, at least on a 
feeling for the difficulties to which the opposite opinion leads, Let 
us first trace what these difficulties are. 

In modern stylistics it strikes us that even the smallest deviations 
from ordinary linguistic use are interpreted stylistically. A consi- 
derable expressive and aesthetic value is accorded e.g. to syncope, 
apocope and epenthesis, and is it probable then that such a formidable 
deviation (the control of an entire linguistic utterance by a formal 
principle), such a distinct formal characteristic, which seems to 
separate all literatures of all times into two clearly defined groups, 
should not have the same value and that just this formal characteriStic 
should not be defined by the contents? 

This rhetorical question seems to be crushing for those who will 
not accept the terms poetic and unpoetic style. Here also threatens 
irrevocably the theory of double expression, fought so vehemently 
exactly by Croce: it would be possible to bring the same thing to 
expression in two ways, i.e. in verse and not in verse. 

Asking this rhetorical question, however, is not sufficient. The 
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two arguments mentioned above must be refuted. 

For the first argument this is not so difficult. Undoubtedly innume- 
rable misproducts have been written especially in verse, but then a 
formal priciple has been applied completely externally. Every stilis- 
ticum may remain external, demonstrable only formally. Properly 
speaking this ends its being a stilisticum. Of this there can only be 
question when ‘form’ and ‘contents’ permeate each other in that 
peculiar wav which is so difficult to describe theoretically, but which 
is immediately familiar to us on another level of consciousness, i.e. 
in the aesthetical experience. We are not concerned with the verse 
as a formal characteristic of misproducts, but with the verse as a 
formal characteristic of succesfull poems, of the most excellent works 
of art. If there the appearance of a formal principle appears to be 
connected with contents of any sort, the existence of senseless rhymes 
and doggerel is no longer proof of anything. 

The second argument seems stronger. Certainly, it is not possible 
to name the feelings, with as a form of utterance should especially 
require the verse. We have at our disposal only a limited number of 
words, taken from the colloquial language, which are powerless when 
opposed to the subtle and complicated emotions and moods with which 
we are concerned here. 

That we cannot name a thing can never prove that it does not 
exist. How few names of smells we have at our disposal. And yet 
we smell the difference between one piece of cheese and the other. 
And try to name the so clearly perceivable difference between the 
vibrato of Kreisler and. that of Heyfetz, i.e. try to find words for 
the two having the same relation to ‘vibrato’ as ‘love’ and ‘hate’ to 
‘feeling’. Thus we cannot name the emotion which ‘poetry’ (here 
primarily understood formally) calls forth in us but it is none the 
less really present in us for all that, when we have part in (succesful) 
poetry. 

This looks rather convincing and we ourselves feel very much 
inclined to be convinced. Yet a few things can be adduced against 
it, which might make us hesitate. In the first place we are not con- 
cerned here with smells and tones, i.e. sense perceptions, but inner 
feelings, with which the danger is greater that, for the sake of a theory, 
one allows oneself to be imposed upon, and, secondly: if a vibrato in its 
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specific character cannot be named, it can still be described 12 a way, 
e.g. as ‘tender, delicate, light, swift’. A description of this Kind is of 
no use for the emotion. At most one can say that (forma!) poetry 
is the expression of a special ‘poetical‘ emotion, but this Poetical 
emotion tends dangerously to the ‘vis dormitiva’ of the poPPy. 

There is something else. One may ask oneself where thé limit is 
here. If once we accept that certain contents answer to the poetic 
form-principle, i.e. to the verse, then we must also accept this for 
a special verse, e.g. for the hexameter, for the five-footed iamb with 
or without rhyme, for the four-footed trochae, and likewis¢ for the 
form of the sonnet, of the quatrain, etc. All these contenfS would 
moreover in essence still have to be the same, modified in different 
ways. 

That this reasoning is sound, appears from the fact that the same 
fight is fought about the hexameter etc., the sonnet etc, 48 about 
poetry. That does not mean of course that there is any one typifying 
them primarily with regard to the contents, but it does wean that 
one tries to interpret stylistically what the other only considers as a 
formal characteristic. 

Thus Staiger sees in the epic hexameter with caesur4 in the 
middle, the necessary form of expression of what is epic and #Umerous 
are the attempts to connect feelings of a special kind with thé trochae, 
the iamb, the anapaest and the dactyl. But no less numerouS are the 
attempts to demonstrate the senselessness of this. 

It is interesting to see how in the theory of music a similaf polemic 
goes on. Among other things the musical notes are the subject of the 
controversy: are c-minor, cis minor etc. more than exclusively formal 
marks? This may mean that a solution of the problem will have to be 
sought in a sphere overarching the two arts. 

We have landed here outside the idea ‘style-class’, for nO one, 
not even he who accepts the characteristics mentioned as an eXPression 
of the contents, will call a verse of a certain structure a style-class. 
Why he does not is not clear, however. The difference between style- 
class and style-element appears to be problematic here, 

This also holds good for the sonnet etc. About the sonnet Viétor 
says among other things: ‘Das Sonnet lést die Spannung ZWischen 
Geist- und Gefiihlssphare, indem er in einer Bahn, welche die dialek- 
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tischen Positionen durchlauft, zu einer Synthese, einer Lésung hin- 
strebt’. De Haan (o.c.p. 301) combats this view: ‘‘(The) sonnet thus 
becomes 20 easily recognizable figure in literary history: a poem of 
fourteen lines with the well-known rhyme-scheme and division of 
strophes. but also with an inner, somewhat mythical form, in which 
there can always be found certain contents, mainly identical with 
itself, which form a peculair unity with the outer and inner form of 
the sonnet. *) This mysterious phenomenon is unknown to me. As 
far as my experience goes the sonnet ‘harbours’ the greatest variety 
of ‘contents’."” He would have protested in a similar way, if he could 
have read that Binnendijk (Kroniek van Kunst en Kultuur, VII, p. 46) 
typifies the quatrain as: “the crystallized form of a philosophy of life, 
from which the image of the experience unrolls itself and begins to 
inspire the formulating force of the words speaking of well-considered 
sedateness: 

Over against all attempts to interpret formal elements of this kind 
stylistically, i-e. to consider them as stilistica and the group of works 
of art in which they occur as a style-class, the argument is thus 
always adduced: innumerable contents may answer, which also in 
other ways, outside these elements, can find their expression; there- 
fore no special contents answer to them. 

It is striking that all these attempts are hardly or not at all founded 
theoretically and the ‘contents’ of the sonnet are more written about 
than those of verse (of poetry). 

The writers. moreover, bother no more about the consequences 
of their interpretations than those on the other side bother about 
the difficulties which a protest against such interpretations entails. 

For a solution of the question, more theoretical reflection is 
necessary tham either party appears capable of. In the very first 
place it is necessary clearly to define the question in its peculiar 
problems. After that, the terms ‘form’ and ‘contents’, which may 
be used on different planes of abstraction, will have to be analyzed 
better than has been done so far, and it will have to be investigated 


ea 


4) This word ‘mythical’ betrays the influence of linguistic criticism. It is not acci- 
denta] that those whe reject the period-styles etc. and those who reject the stylistic 
interpretation of the sonnet-form etc. are mostly the same persons. 
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if the aesthetics of expressions can be maintained in their present 
form. There is more, but all this requires a book; in an article it 
cannot be seriously attempted. 

Our intention was only to typify modern stylistics in its peculiar 
problems. We are of opinion that this typification may be fruitful 


for this science itself. 


Rotterdam Cc. F. P. STUTTERHEIM 
123b Avenue Concordia 

















STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS AND WORD CLASSES. 


Do the words of a given language belong to different categories which may be 
called word classes? If so, are these categories of form, use (syntactic function) or 
meaning? The distinction of word classes is a distinction according to the meaning 
of word stems; the stem is the only or the most central morpheme of the word. 
Each language has a word class system of its own. To ascertain the word classes 
in a given language one has to start from morphology (i.e. from the morphological 
valence of word stems) and then supplement the result with an investigation of 
syntax (ie. of the syntactic use or valence of words). A word class system has a 
logical structure. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Summary. 


There exists an extensive literature about the partes orationes 
which are denoted by different terms in the modern handbooks: 
word classes, parts of speech, catégories de mots, parties du discours, 
Wortarten etc. We shall try to formulate the problem connected with 
these terms and, if possible, to find a solution for it, from the point 
of view of modern so-called structural linguistics. 

As an introduction we give a review of the different ways in which 
this problem is formulated in the various handbooks and treatises 
and of the ways in which scholars have tried to find a solution. 

1. To begin with we have the traditional classification of words 
in ten classes. It certainly goes back as far as the middle ages and, 
as regards some of the categories, as far as classical antiquity. It is 
based in the first place on the investigation of Greek and Latin, but 
meant as a classification of the words of all languages. These ten 
word classes are: interjection, substantive, verb, adjective, adverb, 
numeral, article, pronoun, preposition and conjunction. Grouping these 
ten categories into more comprehensive categories is not based on 
earlier tradition, though it is usual to add some categories together, 
e.g. the prepositions and the conjunctions, sometimes also the adject- 
ives and the adverbs. Also some categories are sometimes divided 
into sub-categories, e.g. the numerals into cardinal and ordinal 
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numerals, the substantives into proper names and class names; the 
verbs into auxiliary verbs and independent verbs; the latter again 
into copular, transitive and intransitive verbs; the pronouns into 
substantive and adjective pronouns; the conjunctions into co-ordinat- 
ing and subordinating ones. And so on. 

The traditional classification does not start from a clear and well- 
formulated delineation of the problem. The criteria applied are: word 
meaning, word structure and word usage. None of these three, 
however, stands out as more fundamental than the others. The 
classification is the result of an enquiry of several centuries with 
quite different aims, linguistic-theoretical and practical. Philosophers 
like Protagoras, Aristotle and the Stoics put the problem theoretically: 
linguistically, logically or ontologically. The later grammarians, 
especially the Latin ones, aimed at practical distinctions with a 
view to language-description and language instruction. | 

This classification has been severely criticized by various investig- 
ators in the nineteenth and in the twentieth century. Fundamental 
was especially Hermann Paul's criticism in his Prinzipien der Sprach- 
geschichte (5th ed., 1920, 352 ff.). His argumentation is roughly 
as follows: 

The traditional classification is based insecurely on three principles 
of different order: meaning, structure (‘Morphologische Form’), and 
syntactic use (‘Funktion im Satzgefiige’). Moreover, no sharp division 
is possible on any of these three principles. If e.g. one bases oneself 
on syntactical use, one may say that the so-called interjections are 
suitable for use ‘as a sentence’, substantives and some pronouns as 
‘subjects’, verbs as ‘predicates’. But all sorts of words may be subjects, 
e.g. an adjective in Griin ist die Farbe der Hoffnung, or an adverb 
in Hin ist hin. And all sorts of words may be predicates, e.g. a 
substantive in Ehestand-Wehestand. 

Moreover, the ten categories mentioned are not logically co-ordin- 
ated, they are not on the same plan. E.g. substantives, adjectives 
substantive and adjective pronouns: ego and meus. Both the adject- 
ival and the adverbial words may be divided into nouns, pronouns 
and numerals: bonus, hic, duo; bene, huc, bis. 

Paul’s conclusion is: ,,Der Versuch, ein streng gegliedertes System 
aufzustellen, ist iiberhaupt undurchfihrbar’’. He uses this conclusion 
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as an illustration of his assertion that it is impossible to draw sharp 
dividing-lines between linguistic categories, and that all linguistics 
changes are gradual. 

2. Already in antiquity the problem is not always considered from 
a linguistic, but from an ontological point of view. The ontological 
formulation of the problem is: what categories of words correspond 
with ontological categories, i.e. with categories of phenomena in 
reality? | 

This formulation we find again, clearly defined, in the works of 
modern linguists. As an example we only quote E. Otto, Zur Grund- 
legung der Sprachwissenschaft, Bielef. u. Leipz. 1917. 

Otto does not want to explain ,,wieviel Wortarten jede Einzel- 
sprache hat’’. According to him general linguistic science must ,,die 
Zahl der méglichen Wortarten, Kasus, usw. feststellen und erklaren” 
(83). Otto gives no definition of the term ‘Wortart’, but says that 
,die Entstehung der Wortart auf die fundamentalen Kategorieen der 
Gegenstands-, Eigenschafts- und Vorgangsbegriffe zuriickzufiihren 
ist’. ,,Demnach sind, entsprechend den fundamentalen Kategorieen 
selbstandiger Vorstellungen, auch fiinf Wortarten anzunehmen.”’ They 
are (85): ,,1. Das Dingwort, 2. das Eigenschaftswort, 3. das Vor- 
gangswort (Tatigkeitswort), 4. das Umstandswort, 5. das Beziehungs-~ 
wort (Praposition und Konjunction).” 

The problem here is clearly extra-linguistic. As he says himself 
Otto does not try to find a classification of all the words of one 
language, but a classification of words of all languages, and that 
not according to the way in which a language makes this classification, 
but as extra-linguistic, ontological thought makes it. 

Therefore e.g. the interjections, which are found in all languages, 
are not included in his classification. 

3. A formulation, related to that of Otto, but more linguistic, is 
given by Vigo Brgndal (Les parties du discours, Copenh. 1928). He 
tries to prove that each language classifies its words from an ontolog- 
ical point of view. He bases the ontological categories on the invest- 
igations of a medieval philosopher, Duns Scot. He thinks that each 
language has a definite number of word classes, corresponding with 
certain ontological categories of Scot, namely a minimum of four and 
a maximum of fifteen. The four word classes found in every language 
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are the proper name, the numeral, the adverb and the preposition. 
These are the only categories the Chinese language has. They cor- 
respond with the ontological categories of substance, number, quality 
and relation. 

The point of view andn the formulation of the problem of Bréndal 
are more linguistic than Otto's. Brgndal takes as his startingpoint 
that each language is a system, and that each language has its own 
system of word classes. The method of investigation is, however, 
mainly deductive. Consequently the result is nothing but a working- 
hypothesis, which would have to be verified by a purely linguistic 
investigation for each language separately and the correctness of 
which is not proved for a single language. 

3. Another formulation of the problem, also dating already from 
antiquity, is that of J. Wendryes (Le Langage, Paris 1921). This is 
the logical one. 

Vendryes tries to find a classification of the words of all languages 
according to the logical meaning of the ideas they express: ,,sur un 
plan que la logique justifie et que la grammaire des principales langues 
ne contredit pas.’ (158). He thinks a classification of this kind is 
possible and bases it mainly on the following theory: ,,Noms (sub- 
stantifs et adjectifs) représentent les éléments vivants du langage 
par opposition aux outils grammaticaux (prépositions, conjonctions, 
articles ou pronoms).”’ oe 

As we see the problem is not formulated here from the point of 
view of structural linguistic science, but from that of logic. Among 
other things this appears also from the fact that Vendryes does not 
recognize the interjections and the "morpheme-words” as word 
classes (catégories de mots). Examples of morpheme-words are Fr. 
de and que; German dass; Latin ut in rogo ut venias; Fr. je in je lis. 

4. A purely linguistic formulation of the problem is given in the work 
of F. de Saussure; he moves it into the field of structural linguistic 
science. In his discussion of the ‘distinctions des parties du discours’ 
he asks (Cours de linguistique générale 2, 1922, 152-53): ‘sur quoi 
repose la classification des mots en substantifs, adjectifs etc.? Se 
fait-elle au nom d'un principe purement logique, extra-linguistique, 
appliqué du dehors sur la grammaire comme les degrés de longitude 
et de latitude sur le globe terrestre? Ou bien correspond-elle 4 quelque 
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chose qui ait sa place dans le systéme de la langue et soit conditionné 
par lui? En un mot, est-ce une réalité synchronique?”’ 

A positive answer to this question he does not give, however. 
,,Cette seconde supposition parait probable, mais on pourrait défendre 
la premiére.”’ And a little further: ,,la distinction des mots en sub- 
stantifs, verbes, adjectifs, etc., n’est pas une réalité linguistique in- 
déniable.”’ : 

In this connection he starts mainly from the syntactic use of the 
separate words. In another passage (190), however, he bases him- 
self on morphology. Declination-endings of cases (e.g. -us, -i, -o, etc. 
in dominus, domini, domino, etc.) are ‘reliées dans la conscience et 
dégagent les notions plus générales de cas et de désinence casuelle. 
Des associations du méme ordre, mais plus larges encore, relient tous 
les substantifs, tous les adjectifs, etc., et fixent la notion des parties 
du discours.’ 

We see that de Saussure has given a linguistic formulation of the 
problem, but he has not solved it. | 

It was also formulated linguistically and also left unsolved by 
Otto Jespersen (Philosophy of Grammar. London etc. 1924, 58 ff.). 

He tries to find the most satisfactory classification of the words 
of a given language, and asks if this a classification according 
to the meanings, the form, or the function (syntactic use). His answer 
is: “In my opinion everything should be kept in view, form, function 
and meaning, but it should be particularly emphasized that form, 
which is the most obvious test, may lead to our recognizing some 
word-classes in one language which are not distinct classes in other 
languages, and that meaning, though very important, is most difficult 
to deal with, and especially that it is not possible to base a classific- 
ation on short and easily applicable definitions.” 

So Jespersen declines to accept one of the three principles of classi- 
fication: meaning, form and function, as more fundamental than the 
others. Methodically the best way is to start from the form, because 
form-distinctions can always be stated best, and in any case not to 
start from the meanings because they are the most difficult to catch 
and to define. 

Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager (Outline of Linguistic Ana- 
lysis, Baltimore, Md., 1942, 77) likewise give a linguistic formu- 
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lation of the problem. They start in the first place from syntactic 
use, and secondly from the morphological structure of the word. 
The meaning of words and word-elements is left out of consider- 
ation here as far as this is possible on principle. 

As regards syntactic use, some words are used as the kernel af a 
group (head), others as attributes, and each of these in a different 
way. On this principle every language has categories of words with 
different syntactic use (function). 

If in addition one takes into account the (morphological) word 
structure, one comes to distinguish large categories of words which 
one may call ‘parts of speech’. 

These two methods of investigation: distinguishing the words of 
a given language according to syntactic use and according to mor- 
phological structure, must be strictly kept apart (61). The meaning 
cannot be a basis for the classifications of words. 

In illustration we quote the following passages. 

"4. 6. Parts of Speech. The words of a language often fall into 
two or more classes according to their morphological construction 
or their syntactic function. These classes correspond to the ‘parts 
of speech in Latin. Words inflected for number and case are called 
In the languages commonly studied in school, the classification is 
based primarily on inflexion; but in many languages there is no — 
inflexion, or not enough to make a useful classification possible. In 
such languages, words can be classified only by their function in the 
construction of phrases and sentences; see Chapter V”’ (p. 60). 

"Morphological classification may be illustrated by certain parts 
of speech in Latin. Words inflected for number and case are called 
nouns. Of these, words which have no other inflections are called 
substantives, while those which are inflected also for gender and 
for degree of comparison are called adjectives. Pronouns 
are a special sub-class of substantives which are classified for person 
and exhibit other distinctive traits. Words inflected for person, 
number, tense, mood, and voice are called verbs. Certain kinds 
of words stand midway between two classes; thus participles 
are essentially adjectives, but have some characteristics of the verbs 
as well. 

The syntactic classification of uninflected words (e.g. into adverbs, 
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prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections in Latin) is a process 
of another kind altogether (see Chapter V). The two methods must . 
be kept carefully apart, though our school grammars _ habitually 
confuse them.” (p. 61). 

"The parts of speech, as we have seen (4. 6), must be defined 
either by their inflection or else, in the absence of inflection, by 
their syntactic function; never by the real or fancied meanings which 
they express or by some preconceived scheme of universal grammar.” 
(p. 68-69). 

"5. 6. Syntactic form-classes. When we have analyzed all the 
typical constructions of a language and have reached the ultimate 
constituents of many typical phrases, we get many form-classes 
of words...... 

These largest form-classes of words are called parts of 
speech; cf. 4. 6. The number and definition of the parts of speech 
that we set up for a language will depend on the constructions we 
choose.’ (p. 77). 

5. For the sake of completeness we mention that Henri Maspéro 
(Encyclopédie Frangaise, Tome I, Paris 1937, 1 40-4) denies the 
existence of word classes in Chinese, and Alf Sommerfelt (La langue 
et la société. Oslo 1938. 109 ff.) in Australian Aranta. Neither in- 
vestigator, however, states clearly what exactly he understands by 
word classes. What Maspéro does say is that Chinese has no categ- 
ories of words which might be compared with the Indo-European 


nomen and verb. 


II 
THE LINGUISTIC PROBLEM. 


The present problem, as a problem of structural linguistic science, 
may be formulated as follows: 

1. Has a given language which has words, have 
perhapsalllanguages,awordsystemi.eeasystem 
comprisingallthewordsofthislanguageorthese 
languages? 

We begin with the remark that in our opinion every language has 
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words and that every language has border-line cases and doubtful 
cases of word and not-word. We are of opinion that the view that 
at least in some and perhaps in all languages the dividing-line 
between word and wordgroup cannot be drawn on principle has 
been refuted conclusively by modern investigations, especially those 


of A. Reichling (Het Woord. Nijmegen, 1935). Therefore it seems. 


to us that a method of investigation, based on the concept ‘form’ or 
‘form having a meaning’ which is not in the first instance distinguished 
in words, word groups and parts of words, must a priori be rejected. 
However, in order not needlessly to complicate the problem of the 
word classes and especially not to confuse the issue by coupling it 
to the problem of the word as such we have spoken in our formul- 
ation of the problem only of those cases in which we can speak with 
certainty of ‘words’. 

We further want to observe that when we speak of the ‘words’ 
of a language, we not only mean by this those words which are 
usually recorded in a dictionary, but all words that may occur in 
a conversation or in a text, that is to say also e.g. the so-called 
compound, derived and declined words. So we not only mean the 
English word see, but also sees, saw, seeing and seen. Not only the 
word house, but also houses. Not only I, but also me. And so on. 

2. Ifso,of whatcharacteris thesystemand what 
isthestructure of it? Is it a system of words according to their 
forms, their functions, or (and) their meanings? And what are the 
structural principles? Is there e.g. a. fixed hierarchy in the system? 

3. Does the comparison of systems of this 
kind of different languages teach general prin- 
ciples, iie. laws in the structure of these systems? 
If so, how can they be explained? 

4, Does a comparison of these systems in suc- 
cessive periods of the same language teach laws 
in the change of these systems? 

Our inquiry will concern the question 1, 2 and 3. We will not 
discuss question 4 at all. 

First, however, it is necessary to say something of what we mean 
by ‘system’. By ‘system we understand a functionally ordered 
collection of elements, i.e. a collection of elements among which 
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there are relations which make them more suitable with a view to 
a certain function, a certain way of employment with a view to a 
certain purpose. 

If e.g. one has arranged coins in the compartments of a box 
according to their value, then these coins form a system. For this 
arrangement, through the local relations existing among them, which 
correspond with relations of value, makes them more suitable to be 
found quickly with a view to making payments. 

In the same way one can trace whether among the words of a 
certain language there exist categorial, ie. constant relations, which 
make them more suitable for a certain purpose, and whether they 
are relations of form, of function, of meaning, or perhaps of another 
character. Quite correct is the remark of Bloch and Trager that in 
the investigation the different points of view, especially the syntactic 
and the morphological point of view must be kept carefully apart. 
Therefore we shall consider these distinctions separately, but besides 
pay attention to two others: the phonological (phonemes, syllables, 
stress) and the semasiological (the meaning). 


1. Form systems of words. 


Starting from the supposition that we know what are exactly the 
words of a given language (which supposition necessarily implies 
an inquiry which takes the meaning of the words as such into 
account) we try first of all to consider the forms of these words, 
without reference to their meanings. 

We find then that every language has a word system according 
to the so-called phonological, i.e. in the first instance phonematic, 
structure of the words forms. 

Thus English has words consisting of one phoneme: a (ei), 0, 
I (ai), a (2), etc.; of two phonemes: be, bow, by, bay, bar, etc.; of 
three phonemes: bid, bed, bad, bead, board; and so on. The number 
of phonemes in English is not greater than about 30; on principle 
the number of phonemes of an English word is unlimited. In the 
second instance there are words consisting of the same or partly 
the same phonemes, but different word-stress: ‘import and im’pott, 
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etc. More complicated cases, as e.g. compound words, we leave out 
of consideration. 

At any rate we find that English, and any other language, has a 
system of words according to their phonological structure. This 
system has a definite plan, it is built hierarchically. In the first 
instance come the distinctions according to the phonemes, of which 
the word form consists, in the second instance the distinctions 
according to the place of the word stress. According to the phone- 
matic structure one can distinguish words of one, two, three, etc. 
phonemes. These categories can be distinguished again, in the first 
place according to the first phoneme, then according to the second, 


etc., more or less in the way in which a dictionary distinguishes the | 


place according to the first phoneme, then according to the second, 
then according tot the third letter, and so on. 

So there is a certain hierarchy, at least a tendency towards a 
hierarchy. Undoubtedly the classification according to phonemes is 
more fundamental than the one according to the place of the word 
stress. But with the same right one can classify first according to 
the first phoneme, and only then according to the second phoneme, 
as first according to the number of phonemes. One can also classify 
first after the number of syllables. One can also classify first 
according to the last phoneme. For the priority of some of these 
distinctions as compared to others the language itself gives indica- 
tions, for that of others it does not. What these indications are we 
shall not go into here. We only wanted to make it probable 1. that 
the words of every language form a system with one another 
according to the phonological structure of the word form; 2. that 
the structure of this system is hierarchic; and 3. that the hierarchy 
of this system in some measure seems to be uncertain or arbitrary, 
because at least at first sight different groupings or hierarchies 
seem to be of the same value. 

We will not go into the principles of word form structure here 
either. Sufficient for our purpose is to state that the words of a 
language really form a system with one another according to their 
phonological form. Here is an arrangement with a view to a definite 
purpose: with the help of a small number of phonemes (about 30) in 
different order an infinite number of words can be formed. This 
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proves the efficiency of the distinction of the phonemes, i.c. of the 
relations existing among the phonemes. This efficiency proves the 
existence of a ‘system’ according to our definition. 


2. Functional systems of words. 


One can classify the words of a given language, probably of 
every language, according to their syntactic use. They have dif- 
ferences in syntactic valence (the term is A. Reichling’s). By this 
we mean their greater or smaller suitableness for combinations with 
certain other words in a certain way. This is the principle according 
to which especially Bloch and Trager classify words in order to come 
to the parts of speech. 

There are only two ways of syntactic combination: co-ordination 
and subordination. Seemingly there are other possibilities; we shall 
return to this elsewhere. 

In a co-ordinative group the number of the members of the 
group is unlimited: men, women, children, horses, cows, etc. A sub- 
ordinative group has only two members: a head and a attribute, or 
a determinatum and a determinans (determiner). 

This principle gives a basis for classification. Practically every 
word can be combined with another word in co-ordination, even an 
interjection: Oh, yes. Words that can be combined in co-ordination 
generally have the same syntactic valence, also with regard to their 
serviceableness in subordinative groups. 

As regards subordination the question is of special importance 
whether they can be used as head, or as attribute, or both as head 
and as attribute: he (head-word), exists (attribute-word), dogs (head- 
and attribute-word). A fourth category is that which is always used 
both as head and as attribute at the same time: (rubber) from 
(Brazil). The head-wards can be classified according to the attributes 
by which they can be defined; the attribute-words according to the 
heads which they can define. Thus we distinguish e.g. substantives, 
adjectives, adverbs, etc. 

Literary Chinese has at least three valence-categories: interjections 
(not suitable for subordination); final particles (to be employed only 
in co-ordination at the end of a sentence; the final particle is co- 
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ordinated to the whole of the preceding remainder of the sentence, 
like in German Du bist fertig, gelt?); all other words (suitable for 
use in subordinating groups). 

Modern Dutch has at least 150 valence-categories, classical Latin 
at least a few hundred. 

It is clear that a difference in syntactic valence makes the words 
more suitable for a very special purpose. This difference makes it easy 
to understand in a given sentence which word ‘belonges to’ another 
word and whether it is the determinatum or determinans of that 
other word, or elso whether the two words are combined by co-ordi- 
nation. In other words: it makes it easy to understand the syntactic 
structure of a sentence. 

This is particularly clear in Greek and Latin, where the innume- 
rable rules of concord and reaction are as many rules of syntactic 
valence. It is mainly the differences in valence which make it possible 
to understand the structure of: 

In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas corpora. 

(Ovid, Metamorphoses, I, 1-2). 

But it is no less true for a simple English sentence as e.g. 

Then began the most splendid period of Elliot's life. (W. Somerset 
Maugham, The Razor's Edge). 

The word order does not indicate here, how and how complicated 
the structure is. Sometimes a head is placed before an_ attribute, 
sometimes after it. If one places an attribute constantly after the 
head to which it belongs one gets: 

Period splendid most the of life Elliot’s began then. 

Also this word order, however, does not fully indicate the structure. 
It is as follows: 

[{ period (splendid most) | the ] { of (life Elliot's) |) (began then) 

The comprehension of this structure is based mainly on the know- 
ledge of the differences in the valence of the words. The efficiency 
of the differences proves that we have to do with a valence-system. 
Valence categories are generally not difficult to distinguish, though 
one meets here various methodical difficulties, e.g. those of ellipsis 
or ‘incongruous use’. These problems, however, we may well leave 


undiscussed here. 
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A second question is that concerning the structure of a valence- 


' system. 


There is undoubtedly always a certain hierarchy, i.e. principal 
classes and sub-classes, at least a tendency to it. 

As a first distinction that between words that can, and words 
that cannot be combined, stands out. The so-called interjections in 
all languages, including words like Eng. yes and no, are unsuitable 
for combination, at least in subordination. All other words can be 
combined in subordination in some way or other. 

The latter category consists again of words which generally (we 
must leave particular cases aside) can be used in groups of two 
words: I and see, e.g. in I see, and those which can be used only 
in groups of three or more words e.g. and and of: John and Peter, 
heaps of flowers. 

The words suitable for use in groups of two can be divided into: 
1. those which can only be used as head-words, 2. those which can 
only be used as attributes, and, 3. those which can be used both as 
head-words and as attributes. Head-words are J] and he. Attribute- 
words are me and him. Both head-words and attribute-words are 
dogs and good: dogs bark, I see dogs; he is good, very good. 

In the same way more divisions are possible. This is proved by 
the fact just mentioned, that Dutch has at least 150 valence-categories 
of words, and Latin many hundreds. The valence of certain words 
may be very special, as e.g. that of Latin bonarum, which as a rule 
can be nothing else in a sentence than determinans of a word of a 
certain other valence-category, a so-called feminine substantive in 
the genitive plural (e.g. in bonarum feminarum). 


3. Systems of word-meaning. 


A sign, consequently also a word, is by virtue of its essence and 
of definition a unit of form and meaning. A meaning is not an 
independent thing, notably not only a ‘concept’, it is coupled to a 
form. The term ‘meaning’ can only be defined with the help of the 
concept ‘form’. 

Still one may in linguistic study turn one’s attention to a meaning 
only and leave the form out of account. One may also direct one’s 
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attention to the form and leave the meaning out of account. We 
have done so sub 1. when discussing the form-systems of words. 

In an analogous way we shall now look at the meanings of the 
words of a given language, without analyzing their forms more 
closely. 

We find then that a language may have categories of words having 
a certain element or feature of meaning in common: e.g. in English 
man, uncle, he, boy, nephew, butler, brother, stallion, male; or houses, 
children, answers, geese; or seeing, sowing, answering, walking, dying, 
becoming, being, meaning; or answer, answers, answered, answering; 
or walk, walks, walked, walking. 

Some of these groups are at the same time form-categories, e.g. 
houses, uses, masses, looks, beds, books, tables; or seeing, sowing, 
answering, walking, dying, becoming, being, meaning; or walk, walks, 
walked, walking; or happily, slowly, mostly, highly, etc. Others are 
only categories of meaning but no form-categories: man, uncle, he, 
boy, nephew, butler, brother, stallion, male. 

The categories of form plus meaning are usually called ‘morpho- 
logical’ categories. They generally form a certain number of morpho- 
logical ‘systems’ of a certain structure in a language, of which the 
conjugation of the verb amare in Latin, or the declination of the 
substantives mensa, hortus and rex are examples. Cases, in which a 
morpheme has no meaning, we shall for the moment leave out of 
account; we shall return to this subject (p. 441). Strictly speaking a 
morphological category is a category of form plus function, in which 
the ‘function’ is ‘meaning’ or, and, ‘syntactic valence’. 

Morphological systems are in essence systems of meanings, not 
of form. The grouping of the so-called forms of amare, mensa, hortus 
and rex in the paradigms of the grammars therefore is a grouping 
according to the meanings of the words or ‘forms’, not according 
to their phonological or morphonological form. The so-called genitives 
singular mensae, horti and regis, like fructus and diei occupy exactly 
the same place in the schemes of the paradigms, though their phono- 
logical forms are quite different. The words mensae (gen. sing.), 
mensae (dat. sing.) and mensae (nom. pl.)have quite different places 
in the same scheme, though their forms are identical. We see that a 
morphological system of a language is in essence a system of 
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meanings. The structure of a scheme of this kind, as e.g. the para- 
digm of amare, is the structure of a word-system according to the 
meanings of the words. | 

It appears from all this that here we have already found something 
of what we are looking for: in the morphological systems of a 
language eo ipso systems of meaning of words in that language are 
given. The existence of morphological categories of meaning appears 
from the study of the meanings and of the agreements and differences 
(‘oppositions’) of the word-forms. 

In this way the structured words in languages with (morphological) 
word structure are classed in a number of systems of meaning: a | 
noun-system, a verb-system, a system of numerals, etc. Outside these 
systems remain the unstructured or ‘undeclined’ words, e.g. in Latin 
vae (victis), nunc, non, et, sed, ab and ut. Consequently, when in 
languages with morphology one looks for a system of meanings of 
all words, then the question is whether also the unstructured words 
form categories of meaning, and whether finally these is one large 
system of meaning, comprizing and overarching both the morpho- 
logical and the non-morphological categories of meaning. 

In order to find out whether a language has also non-morpho- 
logical categories of word-meanings one may choose one of two 
ways: one may start from the isolated study of the meanings of the 
undeclined words, or from the syntactic valence-categories of these 
words, to see if these valence-categories are at the same time categ- 
ories of meaning. 

It is clear a priori that the second way is the most efficient. If we 
succeed in finding categories of valence which are at the same time 
categories of meaning, then we have found categories of meaning 
the existence of which appears not only from the study of the 
meanings, but also from the use of the words. 

Before we pass on to this it is desirable to point out two charac- 
teristics of morphological systems. 

1. There are morphological categories without meaning. 

Some of these are pure categories of form; therefore it is better 
not to call them ‘morphological’ but ‘morphonological’ categories. 
Examples are various ‘declinations’ and ‘conjugations’ in Latin. 
Between the verbs of tne tirst, second, third etc. conjugations as such 
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there is not a single difference in meaning, nor in any kind of 
function. , 

Other morphemes have no meaning, but have a syntactic function. 
Morphemes with a _ syntactic function we call ‘syntagmemes’. 
Examples are gender, number and case of the adjectives in Latin. 
In the combination bonarum feminarum neither the feminine gender, 
nor the plural, nor the genitive of bonarum has any meaning. They 
only denote that the word bonarum is an attribute of a feminine 
substantive in the genitive of the plural. Neither is there a difference 
in meaning between kleine and kleines in German; cf. das kleine 
Maddel, ein kleines Méadel. Categories of this kind are mere ‘syn- 
tagmemes’. 

Whether a morpheme has a meaning or not only the study of the 
meaning on the basis of ‘Nenngebrauch’ can show, i.e. the use of the 
words to denote things-meant in a given situation. Whether a mor- 
pheme has a syntactic function only an investigation of the syntactic 


valence can teach. 


4. A morphological system implies the existence of a category of 
meaning of stems. 


Apart from the purely formal or morphological categories and the 
mere syntagmemes, each morphological category has a meaning. This 
holds good both for the most central morpheme of a word (e.g. the 
verbal stem as such in Latin, or the stem of a numeral as such) and 
for the peripheral or grammatical morphemes (e.g. cases, tenses, 
moods, etc.). A seeming exception to this rule is that the meanings 
of some morphemes are negative; thus the nominative is characterized 
by the absence of the element multiple or plural. This, however, is 
of no importance here. 

The term stem is adequately defined for all languages when it is 
called the only or, if the word consists of more than one morpheme, 
the most central morpheme of a word. What we understand by 
‘central’ wil be explained presently (p. 458). In some cases it may 
be difficult to make out whether one morpheme is more central than 
another, and also whether one has to deal with one or with two 
morphemes. The cause of this difficulty may be the existence of 
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borderline and transition cases. We may leave their solution to the 
grammar of each language separately. 

For our purpose, however, it is necessary to make it probable that 
a morphological category of stems is a category of meanings of stems. 

We mean, then, a category of stems which may be combined with 
certain peripheral morphemes, i.e. stems which in a certain language 
can be ‘declined’, ‘conjugated’, ‘composed’ or ‘derived’. Examples in 
Latin are the stem of the verb as such, of the numeral as such; and 
so on. 

It is difficult to deny that the stem of a numeral as such means 
something else than the stem of a verb as such. It is also difficult 
to deny that the stem of a numeral as such means something definite 
and that the stem of a verb as such means something definite. 

For our purpose it is not necessary to define categorial meanings 
of stems of this kind. If we feel the want of it we can say that a 
numeral as such (i.e. the stem of a numeral as such) means a ‘num-~- 
ber’, or a verb a ‘process’, or a substantive a ‘substance’. We can 
describe ‘process’ as something taking place in a passage of time. 
Logically, however, this is hardly more than a tautology. For the 
linguistic definition of ‘process’‘is nothing but: that which the verb 
as such means in a certain language. It is a purely ‘nominal’ definition. 
Only when we look into and analyse meanings can we feel the want 
of a more pertinent (German: reale) definition. Even then, however, 
the question remains whether giving a definition of the meaning is 
a priori possible. In any case a definition of this kind contains words 
which themselves must be defined again with the help of other words, 
and so on. 

However, this problem does not interest us here. 

For our purpose we have only to make it acceptable that morpholog- 
ical categories of stems are at the same time categories of the meanings 
of stems, 

This, however, cannot be proved with mathematical certainly. 

What we can remark is, that without this hypothesis the pheno- 
mena of word-structure, which we find in languages with morpho- 
logy, are extremely difficult to explain. 

For the stem of e.g. a numeral in Latin has a certain ‘morpholog- 
ical valence’. It can be combined with certain peripheral morphemes 
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and with no others. It allows of combination with the morpheme of 
the ordinal numeral (quinque-quintus), of the distributive (quini) 
and of the adverbium numerale (quinquies). Each of these morphemes 
has a certain meaning, as the way in which the words are used to 
denote ‘things-meant’ shows clearly. However, the stem of a numeral 
cannot be combined with morphemes of the comparative, of the 
participle, of tense, mood, person, etc., each of which has also a 
meaning of its own. 

Mutatis mutandis the same holds good for the stem of a verb in 
Latin. This can be combined with morphemes of tense, mood, person, 
etc., but not with those of a case (with the gerundium as only 
exception) and not with those of the comparative (except then — at 
least in appearance — in the participle: amantior, amantissimus), not 
with those of an ordinal numeral, and not with those of the plural 
(except especially in the finite verb in combination with the category 
of ‘person’ amamus, amatis, amant, and in participles and gerundiva). 
The difference in morphological valence between stems of different 
morphological categories, i.e. the difference in possible combinations 
with certain other morphemes, is difficult to explain in any other 
way than by assuming that these stem-categories are actually cate- 
gories of the meanings of stems. Both the birth and the continued 
existence of rules of combination of this kind would otherwise remain 
guite unaccountable. 

Here the fundamental morphological classification of words in a 
given language is evidently a clossification according to the categorial 
meaning of the word-stems. In the second instance comes a classific- 
ation according to the peripheral morphemes, as it is given us by the 
well-known ‘paradigms’ of the grammar. Consequently, if we try to 
find a system of meanings of all the words of a language, this must 
primarily be a system of meanings of stems. 

We shall now try to ascertain whether the syntactic investigation 
makes us acquainted with more, or else with other categories of the 
meanings of stems, than the morphological investigation, and whether 
this may actually lead to a system of meanings of all the words of 
a given language, which overarches the partial systems of meanings 


of morphology. 
We may call such a system of meanings of words according to 
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the categorial meanings of their stems a system of word-classes. 
This must be considered as a provisional definition of this term; we 
shall presently give a more complete one. (p. 447-48). 


Il. 


‘WORD CLASSES. 


We have seen that the morphological investigation of a language 
makes us automatically acquainted with a number of categories of 
meanings. We shall now ascertain if we can add to this number by 
an inquiry into the syntactic valences. 

It may be remarked by the way that we might also follow the 
opposite way. We might start from the syntactic valences and 
supplement the result of these by morphological investigation. Against 
this method, however, there are serious theoretical and practical 
objections. 

For a morphological system — leaving the mere syntagmemes 
aside — is eo ipso a system of meanings. A system of syntactic 
valences, on the other hand, is eo ipso a system of use. 

It is true that categories of valence are as a rule at the same time 
categories of meanings; exceptions are perhaps only the categories 
of words with the same syntagmeme, such as kleine, grosse, schnelle, 
bessere, etc. in German as opposed to kleines, grosses, schnelleres, 
besseres, etc. The investigation of valences, therefore, does give us 
some data for the meanings. They are founded on the fact that 
equality of syntactic valence as a rule can only be explained from 
equality — in some respect — of meaning. But a system of valences 
as such is a system of use, not a system of meanings. For the 
meanings of words and morphemes, therefore, morphology gives us 
direct, the investigation of valence only indirect data. 

Moreover, our object is the meaning of the separate morphemes, 
in the first place those of stems. The investigation of valences can 
teach us nothing about these; this belongs to the subject of word- 
structure, i.e. morphology. Words with the same stem may have 
entirely different syntactic valences, e.g. Lat. pater and pattis. 

The question is of a great methodological interest. However, 
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we need not go further into this. We start with morpholo- 
gical investigation, wherever this is possible, and supplement the 
result of this with the investigation of valences. It would be inter- 
esting to follow the opposite way — perhaps this would be the line 
taken by Bloch and Trager. In our opinion, however, this would 
not lead to our purpose. 

We shall confine ourselves to literary Chinese, classical Latin and 
modern Dutch, and that to the main lines. 


Literary Chinese. 


This language has no morphology; a morphological investigation 
is therefore a priori excluded. It has however, as we saw above (p.437) 
three valence-categories: the interjections, the final particles and the 
other words. | 

These are clearly: also categories of meaning of words. At the 

same time they are categories of meaning of stems, because a word 

in Chinese consists only of a stem: according to our definition the 
only morpheme of which a given word consists, is the stem. Each 
word in Chinese is one morpheme, 

What are the meanings of these categorial stems we need not 
define. The value of definitions of this kind has been discussed 
above (p. 443 sqq.). 

We may say, however, that the interjections in Chinese — as in 
other languages — express a subjective attitude of the speaker, a 
taking position towards something-meant that is not referred to 
or indicated by the word itself, but must be concluded from the 
situation. The final particles do the same towards something that is 
referred to or indicated in the preceding part of the sentence. The 
other words either refer to something themselves or indicate some- 
thing. According to the terminology of K. Biihler (Sprachtheorie; die 
Darstellungsfunktion der Sprache. Jena 1934) one might call the 
‘other words’ “darstellend’” and the interjections ‘not-darstellend’; 
for this we use the terms ‘to express’ (not-darstellend; Symptom or 
Signal (Biihler)); and ‘to denote’ for Biihler’s ‘darstellen’ (Symbol). 
The difference between ‘to refer to’ and ‘to indicate’ (which does not 
play an important part in Chinese), corresponds with the difference 
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Chinese, therefore, has at least three word classes. We can now 
fully define this term: by word class we understand a collection of 
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words of a given language which have a certain categorial element or 
feature of meaning of their stem iM common, in so far as the existence 
of this common element appears "Ot solely from the investigation of 
the meaning, but also from the M°rphological valence of the stem or 
(and) the syntactic valence of the word, 


Classical Latin. 


Morphological investigation here shows us the existence of — 
roughly — fourteen word classeS Or collections of word classes. We 
ascertain the morphological valence of stems, ie. which stems can 
or cannot be combined with which peripheral morphemes. This pro- 


duces the following varieties. | 
1. Indeclinabilia. The stem c@Mnot be combined with any other 


morpheme. O, quoque, et, nam, Pet, ut. 
2. Verba personalia. The stem allows of combination with mor- 
phemes for mood, aspect, tense» Person, number, gender. Habere, 


manere, velle, posse, dicere. 
3. Verba impersonalia. The stem allows of combination with the 
same morphemes as mentioned uNder 2, except person, number and 


gender. Pluit, pluere. 
4. Nomina propria. All cases; 20 declination of gender, no plural, 


no degrees of comparison. Marct#s. 

5. Substantiva. All cases except the vocative; plural, no declination 
of gender, no degrees of comparison, Domus. 

6. Pronomen personale. Person, number, case, and morpheme for 
the ‘possessivum’; no declination of gender; no degrees of comparison. 
Ego, tu, nos, se; meus, tuus, nostet, suus. 

7. Pronomen impersonale, substantive. No distinction of person. 
Aliquis, nemo. 


8. The same, adjective. Ullus, nullus. 
9. Pronomen determinativum. Without distinction of localisation. 


Is, ea, id. 
10. Pronomen interrogativum. Quis? quid? qui, quae, quod? 
11. Pronomen demonstrativum (with distinction of localization). 


Hic, iste, ille. 
12. Pronomen relativum. Qui, {4ae, quod. 
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13. Adjectivum. Morpheme for adverbial use, degrees of com- 
parison, gender, number, case. Longus, longior, longissimus; longe. 
longius, longissime, etc. 

14. Numeralia. Morphemes for ordinal numeral, distributive, 
adverb; no degrees of comparison. Tres, tertius, terni, ter. 

The investigation of the meanings of these categories shows that 
category | is not a catégory of meaning, but the other categories 
(2-14) are. 

So we must, with the assistance of the investigation of the valence 
of the words try to subdivide the first category (that of the inde- 
clinabilia) into categories of meaning, and further trace whether 
there is occasion to subdivide one or more of the other categories 
according to different categorial meanings of their stems. 

If one investigates the syntactic valence of all Latin words, one 
will certainly find some hundreds more or less clearly separated 
categories. One should remember that the substantive, solely 
through the syntactic difference between masculine, feminine and 
neuter, and between the six cases, produces three times twice six 
different valence-categories, that is 36. And then the two genera 
verbi, the four or more moods, the syntactic difference in the finite 
verb between the three persons, both with singular and plural, etc.; 
also here there are a hundred or a few hundred categories. In the 
adjective there are 36 distinctions, analogous with those of the sub- 
stantive, increased with those of the degrees of comparison, of which 
at least the comparative has a valence of its own owing to the possi- 
bility of combination with the ablativus comparationis. Of the non- 
structured words the interjections, the prepositions and various sorts 
of conjunctions form as many valence-categories, while the prepo- 
sitions are again subdivided into those which govern the accusative 
(ad), the ablative (ex), and both the accusative and the ablative 
(in, sub). We do not even mention the different ‘particles’ such as 
non, the adverbs, and the verbs with different ‘construction’, i.e. 
which ‘govern’ different cases or are combined with the accusative 
with infinitive. 

However, our question is not how many valence-categories of 
words Latin has and which of these are also categories of meaning. 
We only wanted to know what addition the investigation of valence 
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gives to the categories of meaning already known through morpho- 
logy. For this purpose we can distinguish a. the non-structured or 
so-called undeclined (also non-compound and non-derived) words 
and b. the structured words. 

a. The non-structured words or ‘indeclinabilia’ naturally do not 
allow of . sub-division into classes of meaning on a morphological 
basis. Therefore we apply the same method here as in Chinese. We 
distinguish the following valence-categories of words, which at the 
same time — as appears from the investigation of meaning — are 
classes of meaning of stems, i.e. word classes: 

1. interjections; 2. determining particles, which may determine 
all sorts of words: etiam, quoque, fortasse, certe, non, etc.; 3. general 
co-ordinative conjunctions: et, uel; 4. co-ordinative conjunctions: 
nam; 5. prepositions: sine; 6. conjunctions of comparison: (maior) 
quam, (ita) ut. 7. subordinative conjunctions: si, ut. 3 

b. With the structured words syntactic investigation produces 
further distinctions for the verba personalia. 

As regards the verbs, most flexion-categories are at the same 
time categories of syntactic valence. E.g. the word amare has a 
syntactic use quite different from the imperative ama or the finite 
verb amat. Amat has a different valence from amo or amant; one 
can say: ille amat, ego amo, illi amant, but not: ego amat, illi 
amo, etc. Only aspect and tense are hardly separate categories 
of valence: amat has about the same valence as amabat, amabo, 
amauit, etc. But these flexion-categories, which are at the same time 
categories of valence, are not categories of meaning of stems. The 
stem is quite the same in amare, ama, amando, amas, amans, etc. 
These categories, therefore, are not word-classes. | 

Word-classes are, however: 1. the copula, which as such must be 
combined with an adjective or a substantive: sum (bonus), sum 
(rex); 2. the verbs of ‘modality’, which are combined with an infin- 
itive: possum (venire); 3. the intransitive verbs, which can have no 
object in the accusative: manere; 4. the transitive verbs, not verba 
sentiendi et declarandi: habere; 5. the verba sentiendi et declarandi, 
which may have an accusative with infinitive: credebam (eum 
abesse); 6. the impersonalia: pluere, pluit. 

It may be considered whether the stems of the substantives also 
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on the ground of diffent syntactic valence, must be subdivided into 
masculine, feminine and neuter: mensa (bona), hortus (bonus), 
bellum (bonum). We think that this is indeed the case, because the 
neutrum has the meaning ‘lifeless’. In order not to complicate our 
purpose we Shall, however, ignore this distinction here. 

Adjectives and adverbs, however different their syntactic valence 
may be, are not different word classes in Latin. They are morpho- 
logical categories, for which mostly the same stem is used: longus, 
longe. In connection with the special meaning a stem is sometimes 
only used for an adjective (parvus), or only for an adverb ( saepe). 
However, this need not interest us here. 

Summing up we find for Latin — roughly speaking ~ 24 word 
classes: 1. interjection; 2. determining particle; 3. general co-ordi- 
native conjunction; 5. preposition; 6. conjunction of comparison; 7. 
subordinative conjunction; 8. copula; 9. verb of ‘modality’; 10. in- 
transitive verb; 11, transitive verb, non sentiendi vel declarandi; 12. 
verbum sentiendi vel declarandi1); 13. impersonal verb; 14, proper 
name; 15. substantive; 16. personal pronoun; 17. indefinite pronoun 
substantive; 18. indefinite pronoun, adjective; 19. pronomen deter- 
minativum; 20. interrogative pronoun; 21. demonstrative pronoun; 
22. relative pronoun; 23. adjective (+ adverb); 24. numeral. 


Dutch. 


Here, too, we shall start from morphology. We cannot go into 
the details of this investigation; they must be left to Dutch linguistics, 
By morphological investigation we think we have found a total of 
14 stem-categories, which are each either a category of meaning or 
(especially the indeclinabilia) a collection of categories of meaning. 

These 14 categories are: 

1. Indeclinabilia (au, 0, ja, zelfs, en, maar, zonder, indien, etc.); 
evidently this is not one category of meaning. 

2. The proper name: Jan, Jans (genitive, not plural). 

3. The substantive: huis, huizen (plural, not genitive). 





1) A perhaps more correct term is proposed by Ch. Bally, Linguistique générale 
et linguistique frangaise, namely ‘verba judicandi’. About the meaning of these verbs 
cf. also the second edition of Bally’s work, 1946, par. 57. 
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4. The adjective (+ adverb): snel, snelle, sneller, snellere, snelst, 
snelste (degrees of comparison, etc.). 

5. The numeral: twee, tweede (morpheme for ordinal numeral). 

6. The personal verb (with ‘moods’; in the finite verb person and 
number), 

7. The impersonal verb (with ‘moods’, but in the finite verb 
no person and number: het regent, not hij regent). 

8. The substantive personal pronoun: ik, jij, hij, zij, wij, jullie, 
zij; mij, jou, hem, haar, etc.; zich (with distinction of person, gender 
and number; with determining forms (determiners) of so-called 
accusative; reflexivum). 

9. The adjective personal pronoun: mijn, jouw, etc. (with person, 
gender and number; no defining forms and no reflexivum). 

10. The substantive indefinite pronoun: iemand, iemands, iets; 
niemand, niemands, niets (gender and genitive; no plural). 

11. The substantive interrogative and the substantive relative 
pronoun: wie? wat? wiens? die, dat, wiens (gender, number, genitive). 

12. The adjective interrogative and the adjective relative pronoun: 
welke, welk, welke (gender and number, no genitive). 

13. The substantive and adjective demonstrative pronoun: deze, 
dit, die, dat; plural deze, die. (localizing distinction, distinction of 
indication, ‘Zeigfeld’, K. Biihler; gender; number). 

14. The article: ’n, de, het, de (distinction of ‘Denkfeld’; gender 
and number). 

When we try to supplement these categories with the help of 
syntactic use, we find also in Dutch a large number of categories of 
syntactic valence. The number is smaller than in Latin, but still 
there are at least 150 main distinctions. This number proves to be 
considerably larger if one takes into account special ‘constructions’ 
of separate words and combinations of words, as e.g. tevreden 
met or over, ontevreden met, beu van, boos over, blij met, verrukt 
over, begerig naar, afkerig van, etc. etc. Then some impersonal 
verbs are construed with a direct object, others never: het regent 
pijpestelen, het hagelt bakstenen, but seldom or never het dooit or 
vriest with a direct object (unless, in our opinion incorrectly, one 
wants to consider (het dooit) twee of drie graden as a direct object. 


We then find what follows: 
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a. The indeclinabilia or non-structured words. They appear to 
fall into at least 8 categories of syntactic valence, which are at the 
same time categories of meaning: 

1. The interjection: au, ha, hé, hé, ho, br, st, pst, kst, to which 
must be added also ja and nee (not allowing of combinations in 
subordination ). 

2. The determining particle: zelfs, ook, wel, niet, misschien, juist, 
etc. (determines substantives, adjectives, adverbs, pronouns or verbs). 

3. The general co-ordinating conjunction: en, of, hetzij..., 
zowel... als... etc. (connects substantives, adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns or verbs). 

4. The co-ordinating sentence-conjunction: want, maar (is determ- 
ined by a finite verb with ‘subject’). 

5. The preposition: zonder, in, langs, etc. (is determined by a 
substantive or the attributive form of a substantive pronoun: met 
geld, met mij). 

6. The conjunction of comparison: (groter) dan, (even groot) als. 

7. The subordinating clause-pronouns: omdat, hoewel, indien, etc. 

8. The infinitive-preposition om (te werken). 

b. The structured words. 

Here two distinctions become evident especially with the pronouns, 
which cannot always be made on the ground of a morphological 
investigation: those between substantive and adjective pronouns, and 
those between relative and non-relative pronouns. They bring us to 
the categories of substantive indefinite pronouns (iemand etc.), 
adjective indefinite pronouns (enig), substantive relative pronouns 
(wie and die), adjective relative pronouns (welke), substantive 
interrogative pronouns (wie? wat?) and adjective interrogative pro- 
nouns (welke...?), substantive and adjective demonstrative pronouns 
(deze, die, dat). The substantive relative pronoun must be subdivided 
again into the so-called indefinite wie (wie eens steelt is altijd een 
dief) and the so-called definite die (De godin, die wacht). 

Further new distinctions appear to come to light in the verb, of 
which we mention the following: 

1. The auxiliary verb with morphological function: hebben, zijn, 
worden: ik heb gezien, ben gekomen, word gezien, ben gezien 
(construed with past participle). 
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2. The so-called auxiliaries of modality: (zullen, willen, kunnen, 
moeten, durven, etc. (with object infinitive: ik wil rusten, ik wil 
komen; zullen takes a special place, because it seldom has an object: 
ik zal niets). 

3. The auxiliaries of ‘causality’: ik liet hem komen, ik doe hem 
schrikken (with infinitive, while the combination liet komen has 
an object). 

4. The copula: ik lijk ziek, ik lijk een schurk (construed with 
an adjective or a substantive). 

5. The impersonal verb, already mentioned above: it rains (has 
as subject only het). 

6. The intransitive verb: hij grijnsde (has no object or only in 
exceptional cases). 

7. The transitive verb: hij veroverde Gallié (has only in exept- 
ional cases no object). 

Perhaps finer distinctions could be made here; we will not try 
to do so. 

For the sake of completeness we observe here that the syntactic 
distinction into substantives which in the singular may be combined 
with de, and those which are combined with het, i.c. the so-called 
non-neuter and the neuter substantives, are not, or not clearly cate- 
gories of meaning of stems. 

Neither are adjective and adverb separate word classes. There is 
no difference of meaning here between stems. This appears from 
the fact that as a rule every stem of an adjective can be used as an 
adverb, and conversely. Exceptions are only cases in which a special 
meaning of the stem does not allow its use as an adverb: klein, 
gtoot, etc., and a number of adverbs, which, conventionally (either 
or not in accordance with their meaning) are not used adjectively: 
ooit, nooit, ergens, nergens, soms, steeds, and similar words. Com- 
pare also the Dutch adverb hier with German hier and adjective 
hiesig: D. adverb zelden and adjective zeldzaam. Especially many 
adverbs of place and time have no degrees of comparison. The 
explanation of cases of this kind, based on meaning or convention, 
or on both, must be given by Dutch linguistics. 

We thus find in Dutch about 30 categories of meaning of stems, 
i.e. about 30 word classes. They are the following. 
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1. The interjection; 2. the determining particle; 3. the general 
co-ordinating conjunction; 4. the co-ordinating sentence conjunction; 
5. the preposition; 6. the conjunction of comparison; 7. the subordi- 
nating clause-conjunction; 8. the preposition of the infinitive; 9. the 
proper name; 10. the substantive; 11. the adjective with the adverb; 
12. the numeral; 13. the morphological auxiliary verb; 14. the auxil- 
iary of modality; 15. the auxiliary of causality; 16. the copula; 17. 
the impersonal verb; 18. the intransitive verb; 19. the transitive verb; 
20. the substantive personal pronoun; 21. the adjective personal 
pronoun; 22. the substantive indefinite pronoun; 23. the adjective 
indefinite pronoun; 24. the indefinite substantive relative pronoun; 
25. the definite substantive relative pronoun; 26. the adjective 
relative pronoun; 27. the substantive interrogative pronoun; 28. the 
adjective demonstrative pronoun; 30. the article. 

Our conclusion from all this is as follows: probably every language 
has categories of meaning of stems, of which the existence appears 
not solely from the investigation of the meaning (as with father, 
uncle, boy, lad, man, bull, cousin, etc.), but also from morphological 
or (and) syntactic phenomena of that language. In other words: 
probably every language has word classes. 

Further it has appeared that we can find these word classes by 
starting from the morphological phenomena, i.e. from the word 
structure (at least if the given language has word structure), and 
supplement the result of this by investigating the syntactic valence 
of the words. One can also formulate it as follows: first valence- 
investigation of stems, then valence-investigation of words. 

Finally we think we may assume that the word classes in a given 
language together form a system, because the relations between 
these word-classes promote the understanding of the speaker by 
the hearer. 

Now we shall trace what is the structure of these systems and 
whether they are subject to any definite rules. We may call this 
the question of the structural principles of word-class systems. 








IV. 


MORPHOLOGICAL SYSTEMS. 


In the preceding chapter we have distinguished word classes in 
a number of languages. To prevent misunderstandings we repeat 
here the definition of ’'word-class’, given on p. 447: a collection of 
words which have stems with an identical categorial element of 
meaning, in so far as this appears not solely from the investigation 
of the meaning, but also from morphonological form or (and) syn- 
tactic use. (By ‘morphological’ we mean, in accordance with Tru- 
betzkéy’s terminology, the phonological form of morphemes). 

We have supposed that the word classes in a given language 
together form a system. We now want to ascertain the structure 
and the structural principles of these systems. However, it is 
desirable to give thought to the method of investigation which must 
be applied here. A system of word classes is a system of the meaning 
of words. It is obvious, therefore, that we first turn to other systems 
of the meaning of words, the structure of which has often been in- 
vestigated: the so-called morphological systems. 

A morphological system is indeed essentially a system of meaning. 
The verbal system in Latin with all its categories, the numeral 
system with its sub-divisions into cardinal numeral, ordinal numeral, 
distributive and adverb (tres, tertius, terni, ter), the nominal system, 
and others of a similar kind are essentially and mainly systems of 
meaning. The oppositions between categories of one system, e.g. of 
singular and plural, of masculine, feminine and neuter, of indicative 
and conjunctive, however difficult to define sometimes, are oppositions 
of meaning. The different use of these categories can be explained 
in no other way than by assuming that it goes parallel with a 
difference in meaning. 

It is true that some morphological categories have no meaning. 
Some have a syntactic function, e.g. gender, number and case with 
the (adjectively used) adjective or numeral: in duarum bonarum 
feminarum feminine, plural and genitive only have meaning with 
the substantive feminarum, not in duarum or bonarum. In duarum 
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and bonarum they are mere ‘syntagmemes’, i.e. morphemes with a 
syntactic function; they give the word a definite syntactic valence. 
In this case they make duarum and bonarum suitable for use as an 
adjunct with a substantive which is feminine and stands in the 
genitive of the plural. Some have neither meaning nor syntactic 
function, e.g. the various ‘declinations’ of the substantive,. and the 
various ‘conjugations’ of the verb. Therefore, it is better, as has 
been observed above (p. 441), not to call these merely formal cate- 
gories ‘morphological’, but merely ‘morphonological’, 

All this does not alter the fact that morphological systems are 
essentially and mainly systems of meaning. 

A morphological system, e.g. the verbal system of Latin, is 
distinguished from a word class system by the fact that it does not 
contain all the words of a given language, but only a special collection 
to the exclusion of all others. Neither the numerals, nor the sub- 
stantives, nor the preposition etc. belong to the verbal system in 
Latin. There may be border-line cases, as the participles and the 
gerundium; but that is not the point here. We may call morphological 
systems ‘partial systems of meaning of words’, We may therefore 
ask whether these partial systems can teach us something of im- 
portance for the structure of word class systems and for the method 
to be followed in the investigation of the latter. 

The structure of morphological systems has been investigated in 
pretty with all the languages in which morphology exists. The so- 
called paradigms in every descriptive grammar are implicitely 
attemps at defining the structure of these systems. The consciously 
methodical investigation of these structures, with the intention to 
find structural principles, however, does not begin before about 
1927, 1) 


1) §. Karcevski, Systéme du verbe russe. Prague 1927; De la structure du substantif 
russe. Charisteria G. Mathesio oblata, 1932. Roman Jakobson, Zur Struktur des 
russischen Verbums. Ibid., 1932. Beitrag zur allgemeinen Kasuslehre, TCLP 6, 1936. 
N. Trubetzkéy, Description phonologique du russe moderne, TCLP 5, 2, 1934. 
L. Hjelmslev, La catégorie des cas, 1935. 

An investigation of phonematic differences between word classes in different 
languages was made by Marcel Cohen (Catégories de mots et phonologie, TCLP 8, 


1939, p. 36-42). 
5 
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The principal result of this investigation has been that all or most 
morphological oppositions are bi-termal and privative. By the latter 
we mean that one term is characterized by the absence of an element 
of meaning which is found in the other term. The singular in a 
language may be ‘absence of plural’. The indicative may be ‘absence 
of uncertainly in the assertion’ which belongs to the subjunctive. And 
so on. This may, therefore, be looked upon as two structural prin- 
ciples of morphological systems. , 

Less clear and less satisfactory is the result as regards the more 
or less fundamental character of a certain opposition with respect 
to one or more others, i.e. the hierarchy of morphological systems. 
Therefore we want in the first place to say something about this. 

The structure of a morphological system is 
basedontheoppositions betweenthe morphemes 
and on the structure of the separate words. The 
hierarchyofa morphologicalsystemis a general 
formulation of the structure of the separate 
words inthe system. 

The structure of a word is the structural order of the morphemes 
within this word. The morphemes within a word have varying 
degrees of centrality with regard to one another. 

The most central morpheme of a word we call the stem. The other 
morphemes we call peripheral or grammatical morphemes. 

The term ‘stem’ is used here in a synchronous, not in a diachro- 
nous or ‘etymological’ sense. The stem is, as we have said, the most 
central (sometimes the only) morpheme of a word. To define what 
we mean by central we may say: when in a certain function (in this 
case as ‘word’) an element a, and also the combination a + b, but 
not b without a can be used, we call the element a in the combination 
a -+- b more central than the element b. To use an illustration outside 
the field of linguistics: to keep sugar in, a sugar basin may be used 
with or without a cover, but not the cover without the basin. In the 
combination basin + cover, therefore, the basin is more central than 
the cover. 

Morphemes, therefore, which without other morphemes can be 
used as words, are stems. This is clearest in the so-called agglutin- 
ating languages; there the separate morphemes of a word can be 
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distinguished clearly, because the borderline between two morphemes 
coincides with the borderline between two phonemes. 

Thus the Turkish word evleri consists of three morphemes: ev, ler 
and i. The first is the stem and means ‘house’. The second, ler, 
means the plural. The third means a relation to ‘houses’, it is a 
case (usually called ‘dative’). The stem ev may be used as a word; 
the suffixes Jer and i cannot be used as words. 

The suffix ler is more central than the suffix i, because according 
to a fixed rule in Turkish a more central morpheme precedes a more 
peripheral morpheme. This rule we know from analysis of meaning 
(ie. structural analysis of the meaning) combined with analysis 
of form. 

In essence we have the same thing in the so-called flexional 
languages. The stem of Lat. domus means ‘house’ and can be used 
as a word without any other morpheme, namely in the nominative 
singular. The category ‘feminine’ has no meaning, is therefore not 
a morpheme in the more limited sense; the ‘ending’ -us has no 
meaning either, is therefore also not a morpheme. 

The question, when we have to do with ‘the same stem’, is easy 
to answer in agglutinating languages: the same stem in different 
words has the same meaning and the same form. 

In other languages the stem may have different forms. That then 
in certain cases we still have to do with ‘the same stem’ appears from 
similarity of meaning, coinciding with parallelism in the structure of 
the system. We shall not enter into methodological particulars here. 
As examples we give flos by the side of floris, where there is still 
some phonological agreement; sum, es, fuit, and ego, meus where it 
is lacking, but where the parallelism in the structure of the system 
makes things clear: sum, es, est, sumus, estis, sunt, etc., and ego / 
meus, tu / tuus, nos / noster, uos / uester, se / suus. 

The structural order of peripheral morphemes with respect to one 
another is easy to state in agglutinating languages. In these languages 
there is a regular parallelism between structural order and phono- 
logical order or arrangement. A succeding morpheme is more 
peripheral than a preceding morpheme. 

Less clear is the structural order in non-agglutinating languages. 
As far as the morphemes can be separated phonematically the 
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order of centrality (structural order) does not always run parallel 


with the order of succession. The rules in this matter may be rather 
complicated. Thus in German the morphemes of the so-called 
compound precede the stem, but the morphemes of the flexion follow 
the stem: er-hér-te. Compare Lat. omni-potens and Engl. re-demand. 

In the flexion the morphemes often cannot be distinguished clearly. 
In the ‘endings’ of leg-o, leg-is, leg-it, leg-imus, leg-itis, leg-unt one 
cannot say with precision which are the phonemes for the person and 
which the phonemes for singular or plural. Generally the phonemes 
of a more peripheral morpheme follow those of a more central 
morpheme: thus the -u of the ‘aspect’ in the Latin verb (infectum 
and perfectum) always precedes the ending which denotes tense, 
mood, person and number: ama-u-i, ama-~-u- eratis, ama -u - erit. 
The morpheme for the aspect is more central than the other gram- 
matical morphemes. But this criterion of succession may be ambiguous 
and therefore misleading. In ama-~ba-~m-us the formans for the 
plural (-us) seems to follow that for the person (-~m-); compare 
ama~ba-~m. But in ama-~ba-n-t and ama-n-t it is just the 
opposite: there ~n- precedes -t. 

As far as it is possible in flexive languages to define the structural 
order of the morphemes, i.e. the structure of the word, we often 
find ourselves restricted to the use of the mere analysis of meaning, 
without finding support in the analysis of the form. 

With this the problem and its methodical difficulties in special 
cases are sufficiently illustrated. The principle, however, that the 
structure of a morphological system is based on the oppositions 
between the morphemes and on the order of the morphemes within 
the word, remains untouched by this. 

Taking this as a starting point we shall now try to establish the 
structure of a morphological system. For this purpose we choose in 
the first place the system of the substantives in Greek. 

Here we find oppositions between genders, numbers and cases. 
The oppositions between the different declinations concern only 
the form, not the meaning; therefore they are not morphological, 
but purely morphonological. They remain outside the morphological 
system, which, as we know, is a system of meaning. 

As regards gender, the masculine and the feminine together are 
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opposed to the neuter. The neuter has an element lacking in the 
other genders namely ‘lifelessness’, The masculine lacks an element 
which the feminine has, namely the female sex. Thus there is the 
following system of privative oppositions: 





without lifelessness with lifelessness 





without female sex| with female sex 


masculine feminine neuter 














This structure is based on analysis of meaning. It finds some 
support, however, in ‘Nenngebrauch’ (use to denote things-meant; 
cf. p. 446), morphology and syntax. 

The masculine may be used to denote a group of living beings 
who are partly males, partly females: of dodac, the slaves. In the 
same way also in Latin servi for male and female slaves. 

As regards the form in the neuter the accusative (singular and 
plural) is always the same as the nominative; this is not the case in 
masculine and feminine words. It may also be pointed out that some 
adjectives have the same form for masculine and feminine, but 
another for the neuter. 

As regards syntax the neuter in the nominative plural has a verb 
in the singular. Also in this respect the neuter stands alone in oppo- 
sition to masculine and feminine. 

Thus we ascertain the structure of the system by means of 
meaning (with the assistance of data obtained from use to denote 
things-meant), but find support in facts of form and of syntactic use. 

As regards number the singular stands logically in opposition to 
plural and dualis, as one unit is opposite to more. 

The singular lacks the element ‘more than one’, so there is a 
privative opposition. This conclusion finds support in the use of the 
word: 4 do%A0g, the slave, may occasionally mean: ‘all slaves’, just 
as in English ‘the farmer’ may mean, i.e. be used to denote, ‘all 
farmers’, e.g. ‘the farmer was content, the citizen was not’. The 
‘dualis’ means a special case of multiple, not denoted by the plural: 
‘a pair’ (of eyes, shoes, etc.). Here also a privative opposition, This 
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conclusion is supported by syntactic use: a subject in the dualis may 
have a verb in the plural: devo) 52 of dove peavSer, 
Thus the system is: 





single multiple 








; without ‘a pair’ . with ‘a pair’ 
oor plural dualis 




















Also the cases form a system of bi-termal, at least partly privative, 
oppositions. We shall discuss them briefly. 

The nominative stands opposed to all other cases as an ‘empty’ 
case; it is no more than a’ stem and means no more than ‘the sub- 
stance’. 

Of the other cases the vocative stands alone opposite the ‘casus 
obliqui. It does not signify — as the casus obliqui — a relation to 
the substance in supposed reality outside the subject, but subjectively 
takes position towards the substance, i.e. in this case, the hearer, The 
vocative is the ‘subjective’ case in opposition to the casus obliqui as 
‘objective’ cases. 

The casus obliqui are ‘Darstellungs-cases’. They denote a relation 
between the substance and something else, This relation is of a 
different kind in the genitive from what it is in the accusative and 
the dative. In the genitive it is a relation between substance and 
substance, in the accusative and the dative between substance and 
process. Typical for the genitive is that it depends on a substantive, 
typical for the accusative and dative that they depend on a verb. 
All other uses are special, limited and partly unproductive. This 
classification, therefore, finds every support in the syntax. 

Thus the structure of the system is: 








stem without Stem with grammatical morpheme 
grammatical 











morpheme ae 
objective morphemes 


subjective morpheme . r 
not ‘darstellend’ darstellen 








relation to relation to process 
other substance 








nominative vocative genitive accusative dative 
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In this way the oppositions themselves have been established and 
their interdependence within each category. Now the question must 
be settled about the structural order of the morphemes within each 
word, i.e. the question of the hierarchy of the system of the sub- 
stantives as a whole. 

It seems a-priori logical that first ‘something’ is mentioned (in this 
case a ‘substance’), then a quality of this ‘something’ (e.g. lifeless- 
ness or sex), then the number of the substances, then a relation to 
the substance or the group of substances. This would mean that the 
substance is most central, then the morpheme for the gender, then 
that for the number, then that for the case. Does this supposition 
find support in phenomena of language or speech? 

First of all ‘gender’ appears not to be a separate morpheme, but 
a categorial feature of meaning of the stem. For the gender is in- 
herent to the stem, not to a suffix. Cases like dodaAce and dJovay ‘male 
slave’ stand by themselves, just as in Latin seruus and serua, dominus 
and domina; these are border line cases, numerically far in the 
minority, and which are not productive. Normal are cases like dvzo/ _ 
yuv4, man/woman, where there is not a single agreement of form. © 
The classification in genders, therefore, is a classification of stems, 
not of grammatical morphemes. The opposition between genders is 
more central than the oppositions of number and case. 

The question remains of the structural order of number and case 
with respect to each other. 

As far as we can see this structural order does not appear from 
the form. The morphemes for number and case cannot be separated 
phonematically in Greek as they can in Turkish. 

Neither does it appear from syntactic use. One cannot say that 
the forms of the singular ciAcc, dJotAe, dovacv, Dovaw,  dovAoy, 
are used syntactically in a very special way, by which they should 
distinguish themselves from those of the plural. From syntactic use 
it does not appear that the singular forms should belong more closely 
together than e.g. the genitive singular and the genitive plural: on 
the contrary. Perhaps the singular forms have only this in common 
that they can all be determined by adjectives and pronouns in the 
singular; the plural forms can be determined by adjectives etc. in the 
plural. Syntactically, however, there is much agreement between the 
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genitive singular and plural; between the dative singular and plural; 
between the vocative singular and plural; etc. The syntactic criterion, 
then, leaves us in the lurch here, perhaps even points in a direction 
opposite to the mere analysis of meaning. 

In our opinion we must accept here that in the last resort the 
logical criterion is the only one with which we have to do, but admit 
that the phenomena of morphology and syntax in Greek — different 
from Turkish — give no indications for a definite structural order 
of number and case. 

As regards especially the vocative one might find an indirect 
argument in the structure of word groups. A logical order would 
seem to be: 1. something (a substance); 2. a quality of this sub- 
stance; 3. the number of the substances; 4. the position the speaker 
occupies towards the substance or the group of substances. This is 
supported by the fixed word order of word groups like: ya) rpels 
EpuSpoi  xxprroi. Eng. even three red fruits. This argument is founded 
on a parallelism between the structure of words and of word-groups 
which seems founded logically. 

The structure of the whole system, then, is a shown on p. 464-65. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the structure also of other 
morphological systems, e.g. that of the verb in Latin, to see to what 
conclusions this would lead and what method should be followed 
for this. We think, however, that we have now sufficiently illustrated 
the latter and that, in doing this, we have found a basis for ascer- 
taining the structure of word class systems. 

We sum up the result of our discussion as follows: 

1. The structure of a morphological system is based on the oppo- 
sition between morphemes, and on the structural order of the 
morphemes within a word. 

2. The oppositions are oppositions of meaning and as such always 
or mostly bi-termal (‘binair’) and privative. 

3. We ascertain the oppositions and the structural order of the 
morphemes primarily by the comparison and the analysis of meanings, 
in some cases with the assistance of the use to denote things-meant. 
The results obtained in this way may be confirmed by other pheno- 
mena of language or speech (phonology, morphonology, syntax). 
The possibility exists that in certain cases the nature of the oppo- 
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sition, or the structural order of the morphemes, i.e. the structure of 
the system, cannot be ascertained with certainty; either from lack 
of data, either because the language itself leaves the nature of the 
opposition or the structuzal order of the morphemes undecided. 


V. 


WORD CLASS SYSTEMS. 


In chapter III we have ascertained what are the word classes of 
Chinese, classical Latin and modern Dutch. The result was roughly 
3, 24 and 30 words classes. 

To ascertain how the word classes cf one language are inter- 
dependent, how they form a system, we have first traced how 
morphological categories in a language are interdependent, i.e. what 
the structure is of morpholological systems. In doing this we arrived 
at definite conclusions in Chapter IV: this structure is hierarchical] 
and predominantly bi-termal (‘binair’); the oppositions are mainly, 
but not always, privative, in certain cases the structure of the system 
cannot be ascertained with certainty. 

We will start from the hypothesis that the structure of word class 
systems is fundamentally the same as that of morphological systems; 
this hypothesis we will now verify. A-priori it is not improbable, 
because both morphological systems and word class systems are 
essentially systems of meaning. We will try, therefore, to classify 
the given word classes in the separate languages in bi-termal-hier- 
archical systems, to see if the result is supported by any linguistic 
phenomena: phonological, morphological, syntactic or semasiological. 

In essence the investigation of word classes is threefold: 

a. ascertainment of the categories, i.e. the word classes. 

b. ascertainment of the direct oppositions in which word classes 
or groups of word classes stand towards one another; i.e. what word 
classes (or groups of word classes) are ‘logically co-ordinated’. 

c. ascertainment of the structure of the system as a whole, i.e. 
how the direct oppositions join themselves into one hierarchy. 

This latter point is theoretically not a separate point. For, from 
the direct oppositions, the structure of the system may be deduced 
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automatically and directly; c follows from b. In practice, however, 
it deserves a separate discussion, because special difficulties may 


occur here. 
We will now trace these points for each of the three languages 


under discussion. 


Literary Chinese. 


The system of the three word classes is apparently as follows: 





expressing not-‘darstellende’ words ‘darstellende’ or ‘denoting’ words 





Seinen tiak weiitiaaili words which refer to or indicate 
J P something-meant 

















Apparently these are two direct oppositions: 


a. to express / to denote; 
b. (not-‘darstellende‘ words, with which the speaer takes position 


towards) something that is not denoted (‘dargestellt’) in the sentence 
but is present in the situation / something that is denoted (‘darge- 
stellt’) in the sentence. The ‘final particle’ may be looked upon as 
an interjection which has been combined with a preceding word group 
into one sentence. 

Any other classification does not seem possible. The interjections 
and the final particles belong closely together both semantically and 
syntactically. ‘Semantically both are position-words. Syntactically 
they have the peculiarity that they cannot be combined with another 
word in subordination. We have not been able to find any phono- 
logical indications in this directions as far as we can see, neither the 
interjections nor the final particles in Chinese have a particular 
phonological structure. (This does seem to be the case with the 
interjections in most other languages; see below p. 473-4 and 481 


for Latin and Dutch). 


Classical Latin. 


Here we have found 24 word classes; we have arranged them in 
a diagram on p. 468-69-471, 472. 
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B — The verbal word classes 
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THE*“WORD CLASSES OF LATIN 


thd The pronominal word classes. 





non relativum 





personale 


ego, tu, se; 
meus, tuus, 
suus 


impersonale 





not localizing 


localizing 
(substantive, 











indefinitum definitum 
non determinans| noninterro-| interro- 
determinans | (adjective) | gativum gativum 
(substantive) (substantive (substantive 
and and 
adjective) | adjective) 
‘determina- 
tivum’ 
aliquis, ullus, is quis, quid? 
nemo, nullus qui, quae, 
nihil, quod? 
quisque, 
quisquam 











adjective, 
adverb) 


‘demonstra- 
tivum’ 


ille, iste, hic; 
illic, istic, hic; 
illac, istac, 
hac 
illuc, istuc, 
huc. 





relativum 

(substantive 
and 

adjective) 


qui, quae, 


quod 
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To prevent any misunderstandings we want to observe that the 
semantic terms used by us, such as ‘number’ (of a numeral), ‘process’ 
(of a verb), ‘relation’ (of conjunctions and propositions), ‘substance’ 
(of substantives and other substantive words), ‘accidence’ (of adjec- 
tives, adverbs, numerals and other adjectival or adverbial words) 
are meant in a purely linguistic, not in a philosophical sense (logical 
or ontological or methaphysical). ‘Process’ therefore, does not mean 
anything else than ‘that which the verb as such means in a given 
language’. So this is a purely linguistic definition, with which nothing 
further is said about the contents of the idea ‘process’, These contents 
may be different in one language from what they are in another. 
This terminology only supposes that the verb in the given language 
really as such means something that is especially inherent to the 
meaning of the verb in this language. This is — if one likes — a 
postulate; it is, however, a hypothesis to which we are compelled, 
because without it various linguistic phenomena, especially morpho- 
logical and syntactic ones, cannot satisfactorily be accounted for. 
Otherwise one cannot explain, for example, why in Latin the stems 
of verbs — and only of verbs — can be combined with morphemes 
of aspect, tense, person, number and gender. Also the special use 
of verbs (e.g. the determinability of verbs by adverbs of place and 
time) can hardly be explained in any other way. However, this 
hypothesis is entirely independent of the question whether we can 
further define this common meaning, this common feature of meaning, 
or not. It finds some support in the fact, however, that now and then 
this is indeed the case. The idea ‘process’ e.g. may opproximately be 
described as ‘something that takes place or is thought during a 
passage of time’. We naturally refer here to the Latin verb. Whether 
it also holds good for word classes in other languages which are also 
usually called ‘verbs’, is left out of consideration. 

The direct oppositions between word classes (or groups of word 
classes) in Latin appear to be as follows: 

a. Interjections / non-interjections. 

This. opposition is well-founded syntactically, phonologically and 
semantically. Interjections are distinguished from all other words 
by their being typical ‘sentence words’, i.e. that they are not usually 
combined with other words in subordination. Phonologically they are 
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subject to special rules, e.g. that they need not have a vowel (st). 
Further they are either monosyllabic without a consonant (except 
f or ph; the A is probably not a consonant in Latin), or multi- 
syllabic with entire or partial reduplication. For comparison we give: 
a, ah, ha, o, au, ei, hei, eu, heu; aha, oho, ohe, eho, eja, heja, hehae, 
oiei,; atat, attat, tatae, attatte, babae, papae: hem, ehem; fu, fue, 
fufae, phu, phy. Borderline cases between interjections and other 
word classes of course also occur here; cf. uae (victis), a borderline 
case between interjection and preposition. Semantically the inter- 
jections stand apart because they are not denoting (‘darstellend’). 
Moreover, they are position words, namely words with which the 
speaker takes position towards something that is not ‘dargestellt‘ in 
the sentence, but is present in the speech-situation. 

b. referring words / indicating words (non-pronouns / pronouns). 

Generally speaking this opposition is well founded syntactically, 
morphologically and semantically. We confine ourselves to the main 
lines. Pronouns are not definable syntactically. Morphologically they 
don’t stand clearly apart, because in part they have the same cate- 
gories as substantives, adjectives and numerals; at least the personal 
and possessive pronouns have oppositions of their own (first and 
second person: ego, tu, meus, tuus) and also the demonstratives 
(Zeigfeld: hic, iste, ille). Semantically there is a great difference, 
since the pronouns ‘indicate’, i.e. ‘darstellen’ not by means of a symbol 
for a class or an individual, but for a localizing concept, something 
that ‘points’. 

Here we are confronted with an extremely difficult and fund- 
amental problem which also crops up in other languages: does this 
opposition: referring to / indicating, comprise all ‘darstellende’ words, 
or do the connecting words (prepositions and conjunctions), perhaps 
also the verbs, stand apart? For Latin has no pronominal connecting 


words and no pronominal verbs. 

The opposition referring to / indicating, then, is well-founded; 
doubtful is only the place of this opposition in the hierarchy of the 
system. In our scheme we have placed the pronouns in opposition to 
all other ‘darstellende’ words. One may ask, however, whether they 
ought not to be opposed only to the substantives + adjectives (with 
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the adverbs) -++ determining particles. We shall again refer to this 
question at length in Chapter VI. 

c. Non-connecting words / connecting words (conjunctions and 
prepositions). 

This opposition is syntactically and semantically, to some extent 
also phonologically and morphologically well founded. 

The connecting words are generally used only in groups of three 
or more words. They mean a relation between something and some- 
thing else. Cf. Marcus et Tullius, Marcus sine Tullio. Phonologically 
they are strikingly often monosyllabic, morphologically indeclinable. 

d. The non-connecting words are non-process words or proces 
words. The latter are the so-called verbs. 

This opposition is primarily founded semantically, but finds support 
in morphology, less in syntax and not in phonology. The verb is 
distinguished from all other word classes in this respect that it means 
something that is thought in a passage of time. Morphologically it 
forms a very complicated system entirely of its own. 

As regards their syntactic use the verbal words do not form an 
isolated group. The imperative e.g. is a typical head-word, the 
participle generally an attribute word. On the other hand all verbal 
forms of onc stem have the same ‘construction’ (e.g. imperauit, im- 
perabat ut; imperans ut). And they can all be determined by an 
adverb or determining particle: fortasse diu pugnabant; this, 
however, they have in common with adjectives and adverbs: fortasse 
diu pauper. The verb is certainly not the typical ‘predicate word’ in 
Latin. Infinitive and participle are as a rule not a predicate, and the 
imperative only in a special sense of the word ‘predicate’. Conversely 
substantive and adjective are predicate in Ille-dux, Ille-beatus. Pho- 
nologically they have nothing special of their own. 

It may be good to draw attention to the fact that the verb is only 
semantically and morphologically a category of its own, and that it 
is difficult to say to what other word class (or group of word classes) 
it stands in direct opposition. The place we have afforded it in the 
Latin system is therefore to some extent arbitrary. 

e. Within the group of non-process words we stated the opposition 
between non-determining words on the one hand (substantives, 
proper names) and determining words on the other. : 
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This opposition is well-founded syntactic-morphologically and 
semantically. 

Syntactically the determining words are used as attributes, the 
non-determining words are not. To this rule there are two exceptions, 
which have both a very special character. 

On the one hand substantives and proper names are often used 
as attributes: (domus) patris; patri manu librum (dat). However, 
this is obviously due to the peripheral morphemes, not to the meaning 
of the stem. The peripheral morphemes with which this occurs have 
the meaning of a relation: they are the casus obliqui. With the 
nominative the use as attribute occurs only when the head itself 
means a relation, i.e. when the head is a copula: (Gracchi erant) 
tribuni. : 

The syntactic use (considered in connection with the morphology) 
shows clearly that the stems of appellatives and proper names form 
a category of meaning of their own; their own meaning makes it 
possible to use them as non-attributes. Conversely the syntactic use 
of the determiners (adjectives, adverbs, numerals and defining part- 
icles) makes it probable that they form a category of meaning. The 
use of these words as non-attributes is comparatively rare in classical 
Latin and is subject to very special limitations which allow of sharp 
formulation. From of old grammarians have spoken here of ‘use as 
substantives’. For this phenomenon and its syntactic rules it must 
suffice to refer to the Latin grammar. 

As regards the meaning it has long been assumed on the ground 
of analysis of meaning and use that the determiners as such have 
an element of meaning of their own. One sometimes speaks of ‘con- 
notation’, which concept we need not define. We prefer the term 
‘accidence’, taken in the purely linguistic sense. So an ‘accidence’ is 
nothing but what a determining word as such means. 

Phonologically there is not any difference here. Morphologically 
there is a difference, but no direct opposition. The appellatives and 
proper names have a morphological system of their own. Partly, 
however, this agrees with that of the adjectives and ordinal numerals. 
The determining words are partly declined, partly undeclined 
(particles: etiam, non, fortasse, etc.). 

So the opposition is essentially a semantic one, it concerns the 
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meaning of the stems. It is privative, since the stems of appellatives 
and proper names lack the element of ‘accidence’, which the others 
have. 

f. Substantives / proper names (domus / Marcus). 

This is morphologically well founded: the proper names have a 
vocative, the substantives have not. Essentially it is clearly a semantic 
opposition: group / individual. 

g. We divided the accidence words into objective and subjective 
ones. By the latter we mean the ‘determining particles’. 

This distinction is founded syntactically, semantically and morpho- 
logically. 

Syntactically the determining particles are not tied in principle to 
a special word class as head words: non homo, non bonus, non videt, 
non bene, non tres, non tertius, non ille, etc. 

The other determining word classes have a very special determining 
function: adjectives are used to determine a substantive or a copula, 
adverbs a verb, adjective or adverb, etc. 

Semantically the determining particles are position words. They 
mean a ‘subjective’ accidence. Non, fortasse and similar words imply 
a judgment; etiam, quoque and the like also imply a taking position 
towards the supposed reality. Also here there are of course border- 
line cases, especially with regard to the adverb and conjunction. 

Morphologically there is also a distinct difference here: the sub- 
jective words are undeclinable, the others are declinable. 

h. The objective accidence words give the opposition non-nume- 
rical / numerical, i.e. adjectives (-_ adverbs) / numerals. 

This distinction is morphologically, syntactically and semantically 
well founded. 

Morphologically the adjective has degrees of comparison, the 
numeral a suffix for the so-called ordinal numeral. 

Syntactically the numeral without a peripheral morpheme (i.e. the 
cardinal numeral) is an attribute of a higher order to a substantive 
than the adjective: tres boni uiri; not boni tres uiri (likewise in modern 
languages: three good men, not good three men). This is proved by 
analysis of the structure of the word group in connection with the 
usnal word order. (Morphemes without meaning, so-called ‘syntag- 
memes’, notably those for gender, number and case, we leave out of 
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consideration: bonus uir, bona femina, bonum bellum. They add 
nothing to the meaning of the stem). 

Semantically’ one has always given a special place to the numeral 
on account of its meaning: ‘counting’. It would seem difficult to 


deny this. 
i. The connecting words are divided into co-ordinating and sub- 


ordinating words. 

This distinction seems to us to be well founded syntactically and 
semantically. The former are used in co-ordinative, the latter in 
sub-ordinative groups. With this corresponds a difference in meaning 
which one might qualify as ‘combining’ as opposed to ‘adding’. 

The traditional classification in word classes here makes another 
distinction, namely that into conjunctions and prepositions. As far as 
we can see this opposition is neither syntactically nor logical-semant- 
ically justified. ‘Conjunction’ and ‘preposition’ are not logically 
co-ordinated. 

The other oppositions accepted by us, notably within the con- 
junctions, are of secondary importance; we will not further discuss 
them here. Interesting, however, is the difference between Latin and 
Dutch. Dutch has the peculiar preposition of the infinitive om (te 
werken), for which Latin has no equivalent, and which syntactically 
and semantically takes a place of its own. 

We have divided the verbs into six words classes. We shall not 
go further into the oppositions within this group. It is difficult to 
ascertain them with accuracy and for us they are not of fundamental 


importance. 

Our preliminary conclusions are: 

1. The Latin word classes form a system of bi-termal (‘binair’) 
oppositions, at least a definite tendency to it. 

2. These oppositions are essentially semantic, but appear in most 


cases also from phenomena in the field of phonology, morphology or 


(and) syntax. 
3. In some cases it is difficult to ascertain what oppositions are 


direct, what indirect, in other words what word classes (or groups 


of word classes) are logically co-ordinated and what are not. In 
particular it is difficult to say at first sight to what other word class 
or word classes the pronouns are in direct opposition. 
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As regards the latter we can still go a little farther and ask if the 
pronouns actually form one word class or one coherent group of 
word classes. For one may be inclined to combine the substantive 
pronouns with the substantives, and the adjective pronouns with the 
adjectives. This problem — of primary importance for the hierarchy 
of the system ~ will be discussed in Chapter VI. 

One point, however, we have to elucidate here, because our classific- 
ation is contrary to tradition, and because this question is illustrative 
of our point of view and our method of investigation. Contrary to 
tradition we have taken adjective and adverb as one word class. 

There seems to be an important morphological and _ syntactic 
difference here. 

Morphologically the adverbs lack number, gender and case, which 
the adjective has: bonus, boni; bona, bonae; bonum, boni; boni, bonae 
bona; etc. | 

Syntactically the adjective determines a substantive, the adverb a 
verb, adjective or adverb. 

These differences are so great, so definite and so constant, that 
universally, at least in Latin and Greek, adjective and adverb have 
been looked upon as two separate word classes. One cannot but do 
so when, in ascertaining the word classes, one starts from morpho- 
logy and syntax and leaves the meaning out of account, as Bloch 
and Trager do. 

Here we have the consequences of the fact that neither tradition, 
nor the American scholars mentioned, give a definition of word class 
as a linguistic conception, as an element in a linguistic system. In the 
preceding chapters we have tried to demonstrate that no other defin- 
ition is justified than that which is based on the categorial meaning 
of the stem. Here, then, lies the solution: adjectives and adverbs in 
Latin have fundamentally the same stem, they form one morpho- 
logical category, just like e-g. the cardinal numerals with the ordinal 
and distributive numerals and the numeral adverbs together (tres, 
tertius, terni, ter). The scheme is: longus, longa, longum, etc., longior, 
longissimus; longe, longius, longissime. Here we have constantly to 
do with the same stem. Of different categories of stems, perhaps with 
different meanings, there can, therefore, a priori be no question. The 
morphological, syntactic and semantic difference between adjective 
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and adverb is not the result of difference of stem or meaning of the 
stem, but of a difference of suffix, or rather the absence of a certain 
suffix in the adjective. 

Against this one may adduce that some stems are only used as 
adjectives, others only as adverbs: paruus, magnus; saepe, tunc. On 
closer investigation the number of these cases proves to be extremely 
small, and apparently to be coherent with the special (not categorial) 
meaning of the stem; or it proves to be accidental, conventional. Also 
in other languages stems of similar special meanings are confined 
to the use as either adjective or adverb, e.g. in Dutch klein, groot; 
vaak, toen. Sometimes adverbial use is possible, but rare, e.g. of 
diutine (in Plautus). What part convention may play here will be 
discussed presently when we deal with modern Dutch. 

We may add something to this. As the classification in word classes 
is primarily a classification according to meanings, the classification 
on this principle must also be made there, where perhaps morphology 
and syntax give other indications. In Russian certain numerals which 
morphologically and syntactically show the character of substantives, 
are at any rate also numerals. They fit into the system of the 
numerals, which without them would show a striking semantic gap. 
However, they also belong to the substantives, in so fas as — to 
express it semantically — the number in their meaning, on the ground 
of morphology and syntax, is thought to belong to the category of 
the ‘substance’, just as in dozen, score, and similar words. So they 
are borderline cases of two word classes because semantically (and 
partly syntactically) they show the characteristics of more than one 
word class. Practically every language has borderline cases of this 
kind on pretty wel every plan of the system. 

For the same reason, i.e. because we look for the categorial 
meaning of stems, we have not divided the relative pronouns into 
substantive and adjective pronouns, and neither have we distinguished 
the so-called personal pronouns from the possessive pronouns. For, 
as regards the latter, the phonological agreement on every point 
(with only one exception) is so great, that we have a right to speak 
of the same stem, which may have a suffix for the ‘possessive’: tu, 
tuus; nos, noster; vos, vester; se, suus; there is no agreement only 
in the first person singular: ego, meus. This case is apparently 
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analogous to that of phonematically different forms like sum, es, 
fuit, which on the ground of coherence in one semantic-morpholog- 
ical system are to be considered synchronously as different forms of 
one stem. Naturally we admit that also here borderline and doubtful 
cases may occur. As an example we mention the demonstrative 
pronouns, which we have taken as one word class (hic, iste, ille), 
though the opposition of meaning (with regard to the Zeigfeld) is 
accompanied by a constant difference in the phonematic form of 
the stem. In English this is different; this, that, these; there at least 
the initial consonant is the same. It is hardly possible to draw the 
line sharply here. We shall not enter into further difficulties and 
particulars. 

In modern Dutch we have distinguished on p. 455 30 separate 
word classes. A diagram of the structure of the system is given on 
p. 484-85-86-87. This total of 30 must be looked upon as approximate. 
For it is not always possible to draw the dividing line between what is 
one word class and what are two word classes; not with our definition 
and not with any other definition. Here always remain borderline 
cases. It is, e.g., a question, how many separate word classes there 
are within the category of the verbs. For instance in Dutch one 
might call the verbs that are construed with dat (German dass) and 
those construed with of (German ob) separate word classes: ik weet 
dat je klaar bent; ik vraag of je klaar bent. There is something to 
be said in favour of this, because a special shade of meaning is 
accompanied by a special syntactic use. 

a. Primarily we distinguish in Dutch, as in Latin, the position 
words (interjections, among which must be included also ja and 
nee), and the ‘Darstellungs’ words. The interjections with ja and 
nee are syntactically the typical ‘sentence words. Phonologically 
they have various peculiarities: they are mostly monosyllabic, they 
often have no consonant (0, ah, ei), they need not ‘even have a 
vowel (st, pst, brr), they may end in a dull vowel (bah, hé, joh) *). 

b. The ‘Darstellungs words’ are also here divided into referring 
and indicating words. To the latter (pronouns and article) we shall 


return presently. 
c. The referring words we distinguish here also into non-connecting 
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and connecting words. We shall return again to the latter (conjunc- 
tions and prepositions). 

d. The non-connecting words we divide here, too, into non-verbs 
(not thought in a passage of time) and verbs. We divide the non- 
verbs in the same way as in Latin; for the verbs we have made a 
slightly different sub-division. 

For Latin has no ‘morphological auxiliary verb’, and Dutch has 
no verba sentiendi et declarandi, because the accusative with infinitive 
is lacking here. The structure of the system of the verbal word 
classes gives difficulties in both languages. In Latin it is, perhaps, 
the question, whether one should first take the verbs of. modality 
(construed with an infinitive) apart (venire possum), or the copula 
(sum bonus). In Dutch one has a similar problem; we have first 
taken apart the morphological auxiliary (ik heb gezien, ik ben ge- 
komen, ik word gezien, ik ben gezien) with the verbs of modality 
(ik wil komen, ik kan komen, etc.) (see the diagram on p. 486). 
Our deviation from the traditional classification of the auxiliary 
verbs in Dutch was intentional. 

For on the ground of mere investigation of meaning they are 
usually classified into auxiliaries 1. of time: hebben, zijn, zullen (ik 
heb gezien, ben gekomen, had gezien, zal zien, etc.); 2. of the ‘passive 
voice’: worden, zijn (ik word gezien, ik ben gezien); 3. of modality: 
kunnen, mogen, moeten, etc. (ik kan komen, ik mag komen, ik moet 
komen); 4. of causality: laten, doen (ik laat hem komen; dit doet 
de emmer overlopen). 

The traditional classification of the auxiliary verbs in Dutch is 
not supported by the syntax. As regards the valence the verbs which 
govern a past participle and those governing an infinitive, obviously 
belong together, so 1. hebben, zijn and worden (ik heb gezien, ik 
ben gezien, ik word gezien), and 2. zullen, kunnen, mogen, moeten, 
etc. (ik zal zien, ik kan zien, ik mag zien, ik moet zien). The tradi- 
tional classification, which ignores these syntactical distinctions, is 
apparently based on a mere investigation of the meaning, led on 
the one hand by the Latin morphological system with its ‘tenses’ 
(praesens, imperfectum, futurum), ‘genera’ (activum and passivum) 
and ‘moods’ (indicativus, conjunctivus), on the other hand by the 
logical distinction of the ‘judgments’, after their ‘modality’. 
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The syntactic valence, however, points to quite a different 
classification in Dutch, viz. verbs construed 1. with a past participle: 
ik heb gezien, ik ben gekomen, ik word gezien, ik ben gezien, and 
2. with an infinitive: ik zal komen, ik kan komen, ik mag komen, ik 
moet komen, ik wil komen, ik laat komen, ik doe komen, while the 
latter category may be divided again into those in which the verbal 
combination has no direct object, and those in which it has one: 2a. 
ik zal komen, ik kan komen, ik moet komen, ik wil komen, etc., and 
2b. ik laat hem komen, ik doe hem wachten. This syntactic distinction 
very probably leads us to a corresponding semantic one, in which 
the auxiliary zullen does not act as an auxiliary of time, and in 
which worden appears as a ‘morphological’ verb — although perhaps 
syntactically and semantically of a special character. 

For the distinctions themselves, and the hierarchy of the distinct- 
ions, must as far as possible be ascertained with the help of data 
taken from the language in question itself, and not on the ground 
of data taken from another language or of extra-linguistic data. 

Especially with the verbs it appears that the Dutch system has 
another structure than the Latin. | 

We have combined the adjectives and adverbs into one word 
group. They may be called non-numeric objective accidence words. 
There is a definite syntactic distinction between words which may 
determine a substantive or a copula (the so-called adjectives), and 
those determining a verb, adjective or adverb (the so-called adverbs). 
The occurrence, also here, for a number of borderline cases does not 
take away the existence nor invalidate the importance of this distinc- 
tion. But no consistent distinction between stems corresponds with 
this distinction; on the contrary: roughly speaking there is only a 
distinction here between peripheral morphemes or ‘endings’. Adjective 
and adverb in Dutch are therefore not word classes, but grammatical- 
morphological categories. 

That some stems are only used as adjectives, others only as 
adverbs — as already observed above (p. 454) — is not in contra- 
diction to this. For this may be coherent with the special (not categ~- 
orial) meaning of these stems, and it may also be the result of mere 
convention. The latter, e.g., is probably with the material adjectives 
gouden, zilveren, etc. which are not used as adverbs, but neither for 
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defining a copula: een gouden horloge, but not: het horloge was 
gouden. Netjes is used with a copula, but not with a substantive: 
het kind is netjes, but not: een netjes kind. 

Of some stems adjectival use is rare, casu quo poetic: grage mon- 
den, een veraffe stad, ‘t alom duin (the latter in a poem by P. C. 
Boutens). 

In English, substantives and verbs tend to form one word class. In 
this language most stems of substantives may be used as verbs. So 
these stems have a very wide morphological valence: they allow of 
combination with morphemes for plural, person, participle, etc. Cf eye, 
(the) eyes, (he) eyes, eyeing. This illustrates again that the system 
of word classes in one language may be quite different from that in 
another. 

e. We have classed the relative words in about the same way 
as in Latin. Only we have taken the peculiar ‘preposition of the in- 
finitive’ om (te werken) as a separate word-class; we admit, however, 
that this is a borderline case between word class and non-word class. 

j. Greater is the difference in the indicating words; we only draw 
attention to the main differences. 

Latin has no article. Neither has it a separate form for the 
substantive and the adjective relative pronoun (qui, quae, quod, for 
both). On the other hand it has four stems is, hic, iste and ille, which, 
together, more or less correspond with the one Dutch stem of deze, 
die, dit and dat. Naturally one might say that Dutch has not one 
stem here, but two or three; this depends again on the definition one 
gives of ‘stem’. Perhaps this is also a borderline case. At any rate 
hic, iste and ille seem to form one system of opposition of meaning 
(demonstrative pronouns) opposed to is (determinative pronoun). 

The article in Dutch has the same syntactic valence as the adjective 
non-relative pronouns: ’n boek, het boek. mijn boek, dit boek, welk 
boek. Morphologically, however, it stands apart, because it has not 
a distinction of person (ik, jij, hij), nor a distinction of ‘Zeigfeld’ 
(deze, die; dit, dat), but is has a distinction of ‘Denkfeld’: that which 
does not lie in the field of thought of speaker and hearer (‘n) as 
opposed to that which does lie in it (de, het). It has, however, in 
every respect such a strong pronominal character, that one may be 
inclined to classify it simply under the general term ‘pronouns’, and 
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at any rate finds it difficult to consider it as a separate group, opposed 
to the pronouns. 

This train of thought involuntarily takes us back to a point where 
the distinction of the ten traditional word classes evidently fails. 

In the first place this classification was not thought of as a 
system from a structural point of view. The formulation of the 
problem: a classification of all words in all languages from a linguistic 
point of view is only. a seeming problem: it contains an internal 
logical contradiction. Every language has its own word classes. Latin 
for instance, has no article, Dutch has. The traditional classification 
into word classes, therefore, has no linguistic value at all. 

But in the second place not sufficient justice is done in this 
classification to the fact, that word classes in a given language 
together form a system. Already Paul observed that the ten tradi- 
tional categories are not logically co-ordinated. One may even go 
further. When we use the traditional terms for Latin word classes 
— for which they are intended in the first place — or for Dutch 
word classes, then we state that each of the distinctions made is on 
another plan in the hierarchy of the system, in other words, that 
not two of the traditional word classes are logically co-ordinated. 


VI. 


STRUCTURAL LAWS OF WORD CLASS SYSTEMS. 


It has appeared from the preceding chapters that the words of a 
language together form a system of meanings of a definite structure. 
We shall now make a general investigation of the structural principles 
of systems of this kind, i.e. of the laws to which the structure of 
word class systems is subject. 

A system was defined above (p. 434-435) as a functionally ordered 
collection of elements, i.e. a collection of elements among which there 
are relations which make them more suitable for a certain function, i.e. 
to be used for a certain purpose. 

The whole of these relations taken together we call the structure 
of the system. 

Through their forms, their syntactic use and their meanings the 
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words of a language have relations of this kind towards one another, 
We are interested here only in the meanings. Their categorial 
elements of meaning stand in the relation of opposition towards one 
another. Two categories, standing in opposition towards each other, 
form a combination, the logical relation of which towards these two 
categories is the same as that of a genus towards its species. Thus 
e.g. proper name and appellative in Latin are species of one genus, 
which one may call the ‘substantive’. A genus of this kind stands 
again in opposition to another word class or another genus; together 
they are again species of a more comprehensive genus, a genus of 
a higher order. And so on. 

OF two species, which together form the whole contents of a genus, 
we say that they stand in direct opposition towards each other. Thus 
proper name and appellative in Latin stand in direct opposition 
towards each other. 

The existence of these relations is difficult to account for without 
assuming that they make the words of the given language more 
suitable for their function, i.e» to be a means of communication 
between individuals of one linguistic community. So we have a right 
to say that the words of a language together form a system of 
meaning. 

A system of this kind is a linguistic system, because and in so far 
as it serves a linguistic function: communication. It has a (logical 
structure, because and in so far as the relations among its elements 
are logical relations: opposition and the relation of genus to species, 

It goes without saying that not every system of concepts is a 
linguistic system. As linguists we have only to do with meanings, i.e. 
concepts of a very particular character. They are attached to a 
special form of a special sign, in casu a word. Not every concept is 
at the same time the meaning of a given word in a given language. 

Meanings belonging to one genus have one general element of 
meaning in common. The most general element of meaning of a word 
is the meaning of its most central morpheme, the stem. Then follows, 
in degree of centrality, the most central of the other morphemes, and 
so on. This degree of centrality is in some languages indicated clearly 
by the form of the word: in Turkish the most central morpheme 
comes first (the stem), then follows the morpheme of the second 
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degree, and so on. In other languages this is less clear in the 


particulars, e.g. in Latin; generally not every morpheme has its own 
phoneme or its own combination of phonemes. We are e.g. not 
justified in saying that in bonarum, bon is the stem, and that a 
indicates the feminine, r the genitive and um the plural, or some- 
thing of the kind. We can say here with certainty, though, that the 
stem is the central word morpheme, because this is the only one that 
can be used as a word without any of the other morphemes, namely 
in the nominative singular of the masculine: bonus. Morphemes for 
gender, number or case cannot be used as words without the stem. 
As far as, therefore, the words are structured clearly in a definite 
way, then, when we have found the structure of the word itself, we 
have also found the structure of its meaning and automatically also 
the structure of the system of meaning of the words. 

If the separate words are not clearly structured in a definite way, 
if, therefore, one cannot say with absolute certainty which morpheme 
is more central than which other, then the structure of the system 
can only be ascertained by the comparison of word-meanings. In this 
way we must then try to ascertain which categorial elements of 
meaning are more general than others. which more special. 

This method amounts to this, that by comparison of meanings, we 
establish in the separate meanings different elements or features. 
When we have ascertained these elements we must ascertain which 
elements are more general or central than others. For this purpose 
we trace whether certain elements may be thought of without certain 
others or not. When we compare the meanings of E. horse, stallion, 
mare, and similar words, then we find that the elements ‘male’ 
and ‘female’ cannot be thought of without relation to a ‘living being’. 
On the ground of this we consider the element ‘horse’, which is | 
present in ‘stallion’ and ‘mare’ as more general or central than the 
element of male or female. 

On the ground of considerations of this kind we are enabled to 
ascertain with more or less probability the structure of those systems 
of meaning for which we lack formal criteria of word structure. In 
this way we can draw up with some probability the system of the 
cases of substantives in Latin as follows: 
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This hypothesis, this structure, finds support in various ways in 
the syntactic use of the cases; we shall not illustrate it further here. 
In an analogous way one can also try to ascertain the structure 
of word class systems, as we have tried to do above for Chinese, 


Latin and Dutch. 


The question may be asked here now, with what right we accept 
a structure of this kind as correct when the word structure as a 
criterion leaves us in the lurch. This often occurs with morphological 
structures in flexive, not-agglutinating languages, and always with 
word class systems. 

Sometimes the structure of the word class system seems to be more 
or less evident. 

Thus in the literature on this subject as far as it is known to us, 
the opposition is generally assumed to be fundamental between words 
which do not ‘darstellen’ something (interjections) and words which 
do (all other words). And further the latter are generally subdivided 
into words which mean a relation (prepositions and conjunctions) 
and words which do not mean a relation. In the Indo-European 
languages and some others the latter are pretty generally classified 
into ‘nomina’ on the one hand (substantives, adjectives, adverbs), 
and verbs on the other hand. 

Primarily, therefore, one distinguishes non-Darstellung from Dar- 
stellung, and secondarily, in the Darstellung, non-relation from relation. 

The latter distinction, however, is traversed in many languages by 
another of a quite different character: referring to the thing-~meant/ 
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indicating (pointing to) the thing meant. We mean the division into 
non-pronouns and pronouns. To reduce the problem to its simplest 
form we confine ourselves to the so-called substantive and adjective 
words. Is one to consider the pronouns as a quite separate group, and 
therefore to place in opposition on the one hand substantives and 
adjectives and on the other hand substantive and adjective pronouns? 
Or is one to place in opposition substantives and substantive pronouns 
on the one hand and adjectives and adjective pronouns on the 
other? For Latin this leaves us the two following possibilities. 





























I. 
non-indicating words indicating words (pronouns) 
substantives adjectives substantive adjective 
pronouns pronouns 
° Py 4 meus, tuus, quae 
Marcus, domus bonus ego, tu; quis: (femina) 
II. 
substantive words adjectival words 
substantives substantive adjective adjectival 
pronouns pronouns 
: 9 meus, tuus; quae 
Marcus, domus | ego, tu; quis: bonus (femina) 

















Is it possible to ascertain which of these classifications is the right 
one? Or can the one be defended with as much right as the other? 

Logically one might reason: primary in that which is denoted (‘dar- 
gestellt’), therefore also the category of reality in which it is thought, 
ni casu ‘substance’ or ‘quality’; secondary to this substance or quality 
is the way in which it is denoted or ‘dargestellt': by means of a non- 
indicating concept (not a ‘Feldzeichen’), or by means of an indicating, 
localizing concept (a ‘Feldzeichen’). 





Then the second of the diagrams given above would be the 
right one. 

Linguistically, on the other hand, we may adduce that a word class 
is a category of stems (more exactly: of words which have a cate- 
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gorial element of meaning of their stem in common), and that an 
adjective pronoun often has the same stem as the corresponding 
substantive pronoun. 

Let us first take Latin as an example. 

Quite identical are substantive and adjective is, ea, id; hic, haec, 
hoc; iste, ista, istud; ille, illa, illud; and the relative pronouns qui, 
quae, quod. One might adduce against this that actually all these 
are adjective words, which may occasionally be ‘used’ substantively, 
as in English the substantive boy may be used adjectively: the boy 
king; or conversely. This, however, would seem to us rather far- 
fetched. 

Phonematically fairly identical are the substantive interrogative 
pronouns quis? quid? and the adjective interrogative pronouns qui, 
quae, quod? All the forms of the oblique cases (with the exception 
of the accusative singular of the neuter) are perfectly identical. 

There is a great phonematic agreement in the pairs tu / tuus, 
nos / noster, uos / uester, se / suus, to which only ego / meus is 
an exception. 

Only with the ‘indefinite’ pronouns there is little or no phonematic 
agreement: quisquam / ullus, nemo / nullus, etc. Quisque, however, 
is used without change of form both substantively and adjectively. 

Other languages show analogous phenomena. 

In English one has substantively and adjectively the same forms: 
this and that, in German dieser and jener. Also there, however, there 
is a difference between the substantive and the adjective interrogative 
pronouns: Engl. who, whom, whose, what and which; German wer 
and welcher. 

Phonematic phenomena, then, in different languages, suggest that 
the pronouns form one category of stems, i.e. one word class. 

Syntactic phenomena point in the same direction. A peculiarity 
of — roughly speaking — pretty wel all the pronouns is, that they 
cannot be defined by another word, except by a determining particle 
or a form of the finite verb: etiam ille; ille aberat. Notably they can- 
not be determined by an adjective, an adverb, a numeral or by 
another pronoun. In e.g. illae duae, illae is attribute, just as in illae 
domus, not conversely. So this is a peculiarity of syntactic use, a 
valence, which they have in common with a few other word classes 
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(especially with interjections and determining particles), but which 


distinguishes them as a group from all substantives and adjectives. 

It goes without saying that we must not allow ourselves to be led 
by aprioristic logical arguments, but exclusively by linguistic ones. 
The classification in word groups is a classification according to the 


stems. 


Here we stand on a firm linguistic basis. The criterion of ‘the same 
stem’ (see above, p. 459) shows unequivocally that in Latin. the 
numerals form one word class, though some are substantival and 
adjectival (tres), others adjectival (tertius; terni), others adverbial 
(ter). It also shows that in Latin the so-called adjectives and the 
so-called adverbs form one word class (celer, celeriter). This is one 
of the reasons why the traditional classification in word classes is not 


justified linguistically. 


This linguistic criterion’ gives the solution in many cases. which 
logically seem insolvable. We give only one example. 
In his criticism on the traditional classification Hermann Paul right- 
ly observes that both the adjectival and the adverbial words can 
be classified in an analogous way into qualifiers, pronouns and 


numerals. On p. 353 he gives roughly the following scheme: 





adjectival words 


adverbial words 





qualifier pronoun numeral qualifier 











bonus hic duo, tres bene 


pronoun 


huc 


numeral 


bis, 


ter 


Logically, perhaps, there is little to be adduced against this. 
Linguistically, however, the fact is overlooked, that hic and huc 
have the same stem, and likewise tres and ter. Hic and huc, therefore, 
belong to the same word class, and so do tres and ter. 

Indeed one cannot but conclude that in Latin, and perhaps in all 
other Indo-European languages, the pronouns form one word class 


or a coherent collection of word classes. 


The criterion of ‘the same stem’ therefore, can often give assistance. 
Still we will leave open the possibility that in certain cases the 
structure of a word class system cannot be ascertained with certainty. 
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Moreover, we must take into account the possibility that two 
principles of classification are used, without our being able to say 
with certainty that the one is more fundamental than the other. So 
to say they might traverse each other without excluding each other. 
The system would not be homogeneous. 

One might imagine, for example, that in a certain language it 
cannot be ascertained whether all pronouns belong together — as 
one word class or a coherent group of word classes — or whether 
the substantive pronouns belong to the substantive and the adjective 
pronouns to the adjective. Even in Latin there is occasion for uncer- 
tainty. The criterion of ‘the same stem’ is dubious there: the relative 
pronouns, substantive and adjective, are identical; the indefinite 
pronouns have for the substantive and the adjective pronouns quite 
different stems, at least phonologically. 

in general it will be fairly easy for most languages — except 
for borderline and transition cases — to ascertain what the word 
classes are. 

More difficult it will often be to ascertain which oppositions are 
direct, which indirect, i.e. which are more fundamental, which are 
less. Therefore it will often be more difficult to ascertain the 
structure, the hierarchy of the system. 


: VII. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


We have started from the age-old problem: can one divide words 
into categories? 

We have seen that this problem has often been formulated extra- 
linguistically: ontologically or logically. Purely linguistically it has 
been formulated, but not solved, by Ferdinand de Saussure, Otto 
Jespersen and Bloch and Trager. 

The linguistic problem is: do the words of a given language belong 
to different categories? If so, are these categories of form, use, or 
meaning? Do such categories form a system? What is the structure 
and what are the structural laws of such systems? 

Our answer to these questions is as follows. 
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1. Every language has a form-system of words. This comprises 
all the words of that language. On the periphery of this system are 
loan-words; outside the system are ‘foreign words’. 

2. Many languages have morphological systems of words. As a 
rule they do not comprise all the words of the given language; outside 
them fall the non-structured words. By this we mean words, consisting 
of a stem which is not combined with, and cannot be combined with, 
other morphemes. Perhaps every language has words of this kind, 
notably interjections. Then every language has words falling outside 
the morphological system of that language. Perhaps, however, there 
are languages — we think of Aranta — in which every stem allows 
of combination with another morpheme.1) Then this language either 
has one coherent morphological system, or a number of morpholog- 
ical systems which comprise all the words of that language. 

Morphological systems are essentially and mainly systems of 
meaning. There are, however, morphological categories without 
meaning; they only have a syntactic function, they give a certain 
syntactic valence to the word; we call them ‘syntagmemes’. 

3. Probably in every language, also languages without morphology, 
we have a system of syntactic use of words, a system of syntactic 
valences. This even holds good for Chinese, which has no morpho- 
logy at all. A system of use of this kind probably always comprises 
all the words of the given language. Valence-categories of this kind 
are mostly, but not always, at the same time categories of meaning. 

4. The words of a language also belong to different categories 
of meaning. Some of these have no morphological peculiarities, and 
no special syntactic use either. We leave them out of consideration. 

Others are at the same time morphological categories or (and) 
categories of special syntactic use. When they have a categorial 
element of the stem in common we call them word classes. The word 
classes of a language together form a system, which also comprises 
the non-structured words and which overarches both these and the 
morphological systems of the language. 

5. We have a right to speak of form-systems, systems of use (i.e. 
valence-systems), and systems of meaning (systems of word classes 





1) Cf. Alf Sommerfelt, La langue et la société. Oslo 1938. 
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and morphological systems), because and in so far as the relations 
between the categories make the words more suitable for some 
function or other. This is linked up which our definition of ‘system’. 

6. The systems of form and of use as such further remain out of 
discussion here; we confine ourselves to the systems of meaning. 
The most fundamental distinction is that according to the meaning 
of word stems, i.e. the classification in word classes. 

To ascertain what word classes a language has, we start from 
morphology and supplement the result with an investigation of syn- 
tactic valence. One may also say: we first investigate the morpho- 
logical valence of word stems and then the syntactic valence of words. 

7. To find the structure of the system, we ascertain the direct 
oppositions between word classes, i.e. after the relation of species 
to species, and of genus to species. Most of the oppositions between 
species and species of the same genus are bi-termal and privative. 

With the direct oppositions the structure of the system is given. 

8. The fundamental opposition in the system is perhaps always 
between something subjective (without ‘Darstellung’) and something 
objective (with ‘Darstellung’).. Then, in the second place, come 
distinctions according to that which is ‘dargestellt’: different categories 
of supposed reality, as the linguistic community imagines the phen- 
omena of this reality. 

By the side of this another distinction may be used, viz. according 
to the way in which something is ‘dargestellt‘; by a class-symbol, or 
by a localizing symbol (‘Feldzeichen’), by referring to (non- 
indicating) or by indicating. This is the classification into non- 
pronouns and pronouns. 

These are the structural principles of word class systems. 

9. A word class system overarches morphological systems if any. 
The structure of a morphological system is likewise founded on the 
relation between genus and species: the oppositions between species 
constituting the same genus also here are as a rule bi-termal and 
privative. What is genus, and what is species is decided by the 
degree of centrality of the separate morphemes within a word. 

10. Word class systems and morphological systems, therefore, 
are linguistic systems with a logical structure. 

The structure of these systems cannot always be ascertained with 
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certainty. Different criteria may be at variance with each other. As 
a rule there are borderline and transition cases. There is a possibility 
that two principles of classification traverse without including each 
other: then the system is logically not homogeneous. 


We add here a few critical remarks on other opinions on this 
subject. 

The traditional classification in ten word classes is unsatisfactory 
for many reasons, : 

It starts from a formulation of the problem which contains an 
internal contradiction: the classification of all the words of all 
languages. 

A priori it halts among three opinions: a logical classification, an 
ontological classification and a linguistic classification. As far as the 
classification is meant to be linguistic it ignores the fact, that each 
language is a system with oppositions and a structure of its own. 
And further it halts also here among three opinions: a classification 
according to the form, according to the use and according to the 
meaning. 

This oversight has been rightly observed by Hermann Paul. Still 
he has not brought the problem a step nearer to the solution: his 
criticism was exclusively destructive, not constructive. The road was 
further blocked to him by his opinion that all linguistic changes are 
gradual, that in principle it is never possible to draw a clear dividing 
line between linguistic categories, in short that a language is not a 
logically coherent system. His destructive criticism on the traditional 
word classes was welcome to him as an argument for his general 
theory of language. 

In the twentieth century the problem is still formulated one-sidely, 
logically or ontologically, by various investigators. Otto tries to find 
a classification of words of all languages according to their ontological 
contents of meaning. Vendryes tries to find a classification of words 
of all languages based on their logical contents of meaning. 

Ferdinand de Saussure, Otto Jespersen and (following the foot- 
steps of Bloomfield) Bloch and Trager, were the first to formulate 
the problem purely linguistically. However, they have not arrived 
at a conclusion, because they have not, or not consistently, tried to 
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find the systems of meaning of words, casu quo of stems. However, 
neither by de Saussure, nor by Jespersen and not by Bloch and 
Trager either, has the thought been expressed that all the words of 
a given language together form a system of meaning. 

Bloch and Trager are preoccupied by the fact that meanings cannot 
(or only in a certain sense) be defined, and that it has been so often 
wrongly tried to define categorial meanings with the assistance of 
extra-linguistic (logical, ontological, generally philosophical) ideas. 
In the classification of words they rightly start on the one hand from 
the morphology of the language in question, on the other hand from 
the syntactic use of the words in this language. They rightly observe 
that these two methods must be kept carefully apart. Finally they 
observe that by a combination of the results of the two methods one 
arrives at last at stating the existence of large collections of words 
which more or less agree with the ‘parts of speech’; they do not 
prove this, however. Neither do they give a definition of ‘parts of 
speech’, 

On the one hand this is probably due to their purpose to avoid 
a priori in describing a language everything that has to do with 
meanings. Therefore they do not realise sufficiently that a morpho- 
logical system is essentially a system of meanings, but that a syntactic 
valence system is not. The latter is only a system of use, which to 
a certain extent finds its explanation in word meanings. 

Every language, however, has a system of meaning of words. The 
description of this system is an essential part of every description of 
language. For this morphological systems give direct, and syntactical 
systems of use indirect data. 

The history of the problem of word classes through the centuries 
illustrates the struggle which linguistics has had to carry on against 
logic, against ontology, against psychology and against positivism to 
arrive at purposes of its own. 

The autonomy of linguistics begins to be generally acknowledged 
only in the 20th century. 


Catslaan 6, A. W. de Groot. 
Aerdenhout (Holland). 
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NOTES AND PERSONALIA — NOTICES DIVERSES. 


THE BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY LINGUISTIC CIRCLE (Chairman WN. Bachtin 
Ph. D., Department of Linguistics, The University, Edmund Str., Birmingham) 
papers were read during the ‘Academic Year 1947/1948’ both im the ‘Open’ 
as well as in the ‘Closed Meetings’ on diverse subjects of interest to General 
Linguistics. Mr. N. Bachtin read in the Open Meetings four lectures on 
‘General Poetics’. In the Closed Meetings F. Braun treated “The Timeless 
Present in Old Frisian’, A Duncan Jones “The Senses of the World’, George 
Thomson, ‘Greek Word Order’ and N. Bachtin, ‘The Functions of Stress 
in Chinese’. The Circle is preparing a new programme for next years 
meetings, inviting also linguists from abroad. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF BASQUE STUDIES, (Eusko-Ikaskuntza 
Lagunartea) held in Biarritz from the 12th-19th Sept. 1948 its 6th Congress. 
be hope to be able to publish as yet the subjects treated in the Linguistic 

ection. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SIGNIFICS. The 
general subject of its ‘Fourth International Significal Summer Conference, 
21st—26th Aug. 1948, ’s-Gravenland (Netherlands)’ was: ‘Application and 
Applicability of Significs, Semantics and Logistics’. American, Dutch, 
English, French, German, Italian and Swiss speakers read papers. Directly 
connected with General Linguistics were the subjects of Louis van 
Haecht (Brussels): Les aspects logique et psychologique de l’analyse du 
langage, J. Boasson (The Hague): Application of Significs and Logistics 
to the Foundation of Jurisprudence, and Roger Houin (Rennes): Des rapports 
de la régle de droit avec son expression linguistique. 

The Congress of the ASSOCIATION GUILLAUME BUDE took place 
in Grenoble from the 2lst-25th Sept. 1948. In the Section ‘Science et 
Enseignement’ presided over by Mr. M. /. Marouzeau, Mlle J. Ernst reported 
on: Le probléme des revues et de la documentation. 

LINGUA POSNANIENSIS. Our Polish colleagues announce the public- 
ation of ‘Lingua Posnaniensis’, an international yearly review of 320 pages 
for General and Comparative Linguistics in the widest sense. The articles 
will be published in Polish, Russian, French and English. Polish and Russian 
contributions will be followed by a summary in French. The first number 
will appear in the beginning of 1949. Editors are Tadeusz Milewski, 
professor at the University of Lublin, and Jan Otrebski and Nicotaj Rudnicki, 
professor at the University of Poznan. ‘Lingua Posnaniensis’ will specialize 
in book-reviews. Articles and books on general linguistics should be send 
to Prof. Tadeusz Milewski, Krakéw, Plac Groble 8 m. 3. Pologne; all other 
books and papers to the ‘Rédaction de la ,,Lingua Posnaniensis”’, Poznan, 
48/49 rue Matejki, Pologne. Secretary to the editors is Dr. Ludwik Zabrocki. 

At the ‘xxI@ CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES ORIENTALISTES’ at Paris, 
23rd-31st July 1948, following “Communications” to which we draw the 
attention of our readers, were included in the programme: H. Malinine 
(Paris): Probléme de l’origine du démotique, J. J. Clére (Paris): Une nou- 
velle forme verbale relative, J. Cantineau (Paris): Racines et schemes dans 
les langues sémitiques, H. Fleisch (Beyrouth): Sur le systéme verbal du 
sémitique commun et son évolution dans les langues sémitiques anciennes. 
W. Leslau (New York): Quelques argots éthiopiens, K. Barr (Copenhague): 
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Sur le systéme des temps et l’aspect verbal en iranien, M. Lewicki (Cracovie): 
Des éléments tongous dans la langue mongole, J. Nemeth (Budapest): Le 
systéme des noms des peuples turcs, J. Durr (Paris): Suggestions relatives 
a une mémoire d’étude comparative des langues sino-tibéto-birmanes basée 
sur l’interprétation des faits de langue tibétains. E. Gaspardome (Paris): 
Les langues de l’annamite littéraire, R. P. Drabbe (Tilburg): Sur les langues 
du Sud de la Nouvelle Guinée, G. Haudricourt: La conservation de la 
sonorité des sonores du Thai commun dans le parler Thé de Cao-bang, id.: 

Quelques apercus des enquétes linguistiques de |’E.F.E.O. sur les dialectes 
Man et Méo, W. Simon (London): The pronominal nature of the so-called 
Final Particle yee, Wen Yu (Chengtu): Studies in Tibetan Phonetics, Sde- 
dge Dialect; or: Prefixes in the Ch’iang Language and their Tibetan Equi- 
valents, Ch. Pellat (Paris): Sur un probléme de la forme 4a sifflante en 
berbére, A. Basset (Paris): Les études berbéres depuis le Congrés de Bruxel- 
les, L. Garland: Les toponymes at initial dans l’Afrique du Nord Antique, 
G. H. S. Colin (Rabat): Les- onomatopées et leur lexicalisation en arabe 
marocain, /. Aguilina (la Valette): Historical Survey of the Maltese 
language, Mile L. Homburger (Paris): Monosyllabisme et attoemees orien- 
tales en Afrique. 

The xXth INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, Penne Wee 
August 11th-18th, 1948. In the preprints the following reports of the section 
Philosophy of Language were issued. H. B. Curry (State College, Penn- 
sylvania): Languages and Formal Systems (p. 27 sqq.), K. Britton (Swansea): 
What is a Rule of Language (p. 99 sqq.), L. van Haecht (Bruxelles): 
La pensée et le language (p. 234 sqq.), Kazimierz Adjunkiewicz (Poznan, 
Poland): Epistomology and Semiotic (p. 386 sqq.), A. Grzegorczyk (Cra- 
covie): Un essai d’établir la semantique du language descriptif (p. 419 sqq.), 
J. J. Callahan (Isle Brevelle): The Philosophical Problem of Meaning 
(p. 521 sqq.), D. Rynin (Berkeley, Cal.): Meaning and Formation Rules 
(p. £06 sqq.), Mme Maria Kokoszynska (Wroclaw): On a certain Condition 
of a Semantical Theory of Science (p. 809 sqq.), Justus Meyer (Bloemen- 
daal): Language as a Biological Phenomenon (p. 931 sqq.). 

In the ‘Library of the Xth International Congress of Philosophy’, Amster- 
dam 1948, appeared Volume II: Philosophical Essays, offered to Congress 
Members by the United Philosophical Societies in the Netherlands, with 
a study of D. van Dantzig: Significs and its relation to semiotics (p. 176 sqq.). 

THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LINGUISTS, Paris 18-24 July 
1948. The Congress at which about 500 people participated, was opened in 
an imposing speech by the President Mr. Jules Uendryes, who amongst other 
things commemorated the linguists who died since the last congress. 

Prof. Suniti Kumar Chattenji (Calcutta), thereto appointed, held an 
excellent address for all the Universities. — The presence of Mrs. Bally, 
Mrs. Brendal and Mrs. Meillet was specially appreciated. — Owing to 
financial difficulties the answers on the ‘Questions’, brought forward in the 
first circular were not multiplicated and sent round. On the other hand the 
reports of the reporters were printed, with the exception of Mr. Louis 
Hjelmlev’s report, which had arrived too late. The report of Mr. Roman 
Jakobson and that of Mr. Hans Uogt take it for granted that the answers 
are known, the report of Mr. Trnka shows a short summary of the most 
important of the answers received. As the reports were not sent round, 
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the participators had been unable to prepare themselves for the discussion; 
owing to this fact the discussion was only incidental and was almost solely 
related on that what had been said in the meetings. What we missed before 
anything was a discussion about the American and the European viewpoint 
on the fundamental questions of linguistics in general and of syntax in 
particular. (See about this last point the important article of Mr, W. E. 
Collinson: Some recent Trends in Linguistic Theory with special reference 
to Syntactics. Lingua I, 1948, 306-323). The management of the next con- 
gress will surely be able to profit from the experiences gained here. A pecu- 
liarity of the congress was furthermore that no section meetings were held. 
The goal of this was, that the congress, together with the discussions of 
the congress, would be more united. The opposite happened. On account 
of the missing of section meetings several lectures on details or on phenomena 
in special languages or groups of languages were held in the plenary sessions. 
Some of these lectures were hardly, others only indirectly related toward 
the subject of the meeting. The omitting of sections and section meeting was 
regretted by specialists in several branches, as they were not able on this 
account to read papers on special subjects. The same went for the discussions 
between colleagues. Discussions between them in smaller groups were not 
possible. The answers to the questions put to the members, will appear in 
1949 in the Actes of the Congress, together with the reports, the summaries 
of the lectures, handed in by the speakers, remarks and the list of members. 
It is still possible to subscribe for this Actes until November Ist 1948 
against simultaneous payment of fr. 700.— at the booksellers: Klincksieck, 
rue de Lille, Paris. Later on the price will be augmented. 

The largest part of Louis Hjelmslev’s report on question I, read in the 
first section, consisted of an explanation of Mr. Hjelmslev’s own conception. 
Owing to the special character of the theories of the speaker and the 
difficulty of the subject itself, this was hard to follow. The following 
speakers restricted themselves as well to the explanation of their own view- 
points. Interesting were some remarks of the psychologist Mr. J. Meyerson 
(Toulon), who argued that no extra-linguistic lists of ‘meanings’ could be 
made, because every meaning is bound eo ipso to a sign of a fixed form. 
Mr. Meyerson has furthermore taken the initiative for the editing of a special 
number of the ,, Journal de Psychologie” on the first question of the congress: 
The grammatical Categories — Excellent was the report of Mr. Roman 
Jakobson (Columbia University) on Question II: The phonemic and gram- 
matical aspects of language in their interrelations. Mr. /akobson being 
unable to be present it became the difficult task of Mr. John Lotz (Columbia 
University) to introduce and defend this report. He started with a clear 
summary. Next followed a series of remarks made by different speakers 
concerning their own viewpoints or phenomena in separate languages. 
Hardly any discussions followed this report. It was obvious that in this 
case also, there had been barely enough time to work out the contents of 
the report. We express the hope, that Mr. Roman Jakobson’s book Sound 
and Meaning will appear shortly, in which book he will publish his 
theories more extensively. — Also interesting was the report of Mr. B. Trnka 
(Prague) dealing with the definition of Morphology and Syntax. In his 
absence a well summed up introduction was read by Mr. Uachek (Prague). 
Of the many other speakers we will only mention Mr. Bonfante (Princeton 
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University) who defended Croce’s viewpoint, claiming that a language is 
before anything else an aesthetic tool; next we mention Mr. Sauvageot 
(Paris) who remarked that neither in the report nor by word of mouth was 
mentioned by one of the speakers the name of the founder of the problem: 
What is morphology, what is syntax, being John Ries: Was ist Syntax? 
1894. — The report of Mr. Hans Uogt (Oslo) concerning the working of 
the morphologic system of one language on-that of an other, gave a very 
clear picture of the present state of the problem, on the basis of the answers 
received. His careful, constructive criticism and his indications for further 
research may prove in future to be of valuable importance. — It will be 
difficult to give a proper summary of what has been discussed in the sections 
about question A (Terminology), B (Enquéte linguistique), C (Statistique 
linguistique) and D (Interlinguistique). For all these there were important 
reports of Mr. J. Marouzeau (Paris) (A), Mr. W. Pée (Gent) (B), Mr. Marcel 
Cohen (Paris) (C) and Mr. A. Martinet (Columbia University) (D) After 
the publication of the ‘Actes’ we hope to return to these subjects. — The 
final impression of the congress is that it has been one of great importance. 
It has been the first possibility after the war for the 500 linguists from 
different countries to establish once more a personal contact. — -In his 
brilliant closing speech the president Mr. J. Uendryes rightly remarked 
that as yet one cannot forecast the results of the congress. He summed up 
by pledging his confidence in the future, citing a word from the gray 
Voltaire: ,,Les jeunes gens sont bien heureux, ils verront de belles choses.” 
— Place and date of the next congress are not yet known. It is expected 
that, as before the war, the next congress will take place after an interval 
of three years, making the time of the next congress about 1951. The first 
question is, whether the next congress is to be held in Europe or in the 
Western Hemisphere. The journey from there to Europe has proved to be 
a difficult one for the Americans, a journey from Europe hence is bound 
to be the same. We trust and hope that the CIPL will find a satisfactory 
solution. — According to our opinion it is to be regretted that this year 
phonetics made part of the Anthropological Congress at Brussels, without 
contacting the congress of linguists. For this also a more satisfactory solution 
must be found. The sequence of the congress of linguists together with the 
congress of orientalists will be welcomed by many of their members, although 
the two congresses overlaped by some days. — Finally we don’t want to 
close this report without bringing a wellmeant word of hommage to the 
CIPL and her eminent secretary Miss Chr. Mohrmann. We would as well 
bring our wellmeant thanks to the ‘Comité d’organisation’, specially to their 
chairman Mr. J. Uendryes; also to their general secretary Mr. Lejeune, 
as well as to the secretary Mlle Durand, who during the whole congress 
worked unfailingly with the utmost devotion, whilst leading her ‘Bureau’, 
not forgetting the secretary Mr. A. Mirambel, the treasurer Mr. A. Sauva- 
geot and the reporters. — Finally a word of tribute is being sent over to 
the Municipality of the town of Paris, which offered both to the linguistic 
and Oriental Congress a wonderful reception on their behalf in their ‘Hotel 
de Ville’, together with the ‘Comité féminin d’acceuil’ which so kindly 
made the days in Paris specially agreeable to the non-voting members. 





